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MODULE GOAL AND OBJECTIVES 



* .loDuiE Goal • 

To provide counselors, teachers, and pther guidance personnel - 
with the knowledge and skills to clarify a student's values and skill; 
by eliciting the student's unique perceptions. A participiant who has 
successfully completed this module can help other persons describe 
what they want and what ^hey cart^do. The methods work best with, teen- 
agers and adults who express interest in self-assessment and career 
planning^ The methods can be used with individuals being seen, singly 
or In classes and other group settings^ 

MoiIhle Objectives, 

When you have successfully completed this module, you will be • 
able to: , . ' 

1. Describe the benefits of 'Individualizing the process of 
clarifying career-related values and skills. ^• 

2. Use individualized techniques to help individuals identify 
and describe their career-related values. /. 

3. Use individualized techniques to help individuals identify 
and describe their career-related skills. 

4. Devise a means -of adapting the individualized methods for- 
use in other settings. 
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Introduction 

Compel ring two- self- re port methods to 
discover some benefits of individual- 
izing clarification processed. 

■Clarifying Values , .-»' • 

Using an Individj^alized Technique to 
Clarify Values- * . ; 

Identifying Skills • ^ 

Using an Individualized Technique to ■ 
Identify Skills , " 

App^;ic&tlin . 4 • 

Ada^l^tlng the methods |to other settings 
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GLOSSARY 



Career - The pattern of activities and experiences that makes -up a 
lifetime of work, learnitig, and leisure. The term 15 broadlyc defined' . 
to include occupational and educational choices and patterns as wfll 
as other aspects of a person^ s' I1fe--her/his ^personal and social . . . 
tJehavior, learning to leai« skills, social responfibillty or ci$.iren«- 
ship, and use of leisure time. . 

Career development process - The Hfe-long process a person undergoes 
as she/he gains skills- in setting goals >ind in deyeloping, iniplementlng., 
evaluating, and revising plans to'"define career. and- deal with life 
problems and opportunities. * 

flass of referents - A type of referent which takes a given form% For 
instance, TSU's make up a class of referents. Specific people named by 
an individual make up a different class of referents. Referent : An event 
or object which can be recalled, imaged, and related by the individual 
to his or her direct exper'ience. - 

Decision-making - A systematic process in which various data are utilized 
and analyzed according to explicit procedures-, and outcomes are evalu- 
ated in terms of desirability. 

Normative ' methods - Methods which use a comparative base which specifies 
'dimensions upon which' many people can be compare^d. 

Personal construct - An individual's representation of part of hit or 
her universe. A means by which a person views the world of events. A 
dimension used by a person to dist1nguish"^omething frc«n something else. 

Skills Identification - A series of activities whereby a person recog- 
nizes and lists a number of his or her skills previously used and capable 
of being reused. 

' ■ • / 
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GLOSSARY 

.( ■ • 
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(continuedX 

TSU (Time-Space ^Unit) - A personal experience bounded by a given time 
period and .a given pHysical space where the persom was located during 
the experience. 

i , 

Usable skill - A function or activity performed by a person which 
achieves a desired outcome. To be usable, that function can occur 
again and again in several settings. ^ . 

Vg^l ue - An object or quality deemed by a person to be veV^y worthwhile 
as either, a means or an end. \^ 

■ ■ ^ « • 

♦ Values clarification prbcess - A process whereby a person articulates 
what objects or qualities she/he deems to be very worthwhile. 



I ■ 

. J 

■ ^ REASONS TO INDIVIDUALIZE 
WHEN CLARIFYING VALUES AND Sj^ILL^-^ 

Why do som^ people always seem to be In the right 
♦ place at the right time? Why do some ^people take advan- 
tage of a fleeting opportunity wh-ile others vacillate in 
an ambivalent state until the opportunity has passed? Why 
do some people go ahead and act on^ their own "honches while 
others continually seek more advice from -experts when 
personal choices are required? 

We might say these indlvi-duals are just lucky, but it 
.is wore likely that they are effective decisioli-makers. 
Ge1att» Varenborst, Carey and Hillg^r (1973) c^acterized 
skillful decision-makers as individual's who recognize - 
^heir own persona) values , use rel event information and 
have effective ^strategies -for converting the info«ndt,ion 
into action. The, purpose of this module is to provide 
methods for helping others re,cognize their " career- related 
values and usable skil ls, tfius adding to their decision- 
making (effectiveness. While there are* a number of methods, 
and tools for helping individuals assess their personal 
values (and abilities, fevy emphasize the individual ization 
of the process as much as does this module. This emphasis 
on an individualized process is intended to overcome some 
of the deficiencies of standardized methods which use pre- 
determined scales for self -assessment. Contrasted to the 
individualized methods taught. in this module, standardized 
methods — or normative methods em^Jhasize comparing the 
responses of an individual with those of a group. ,To this 
end, specific^ standard scales are developed and administer] 
ed to a large "norming population." The pattern of re- 
sponses given by this group becomes the established norm 
for that seale. All future responses are then compared 
to the original, normative pattern, and scores represint 
the amount of projjimity to, or deviation from, the norm.. 
. Such standard scales are usually found on "tests" or 
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"inventories." Normative methods .of ten ignore the unique- 
ness Of each individual and the vast diversity character- 
izing humans. The individualized methods described in this 
module start with the assumption that each individual is 

^ « ■■-■•1^ 

unique and perceives self and environment in ways unlike 
those of any other individual. This assumption leads to 
a self-assessment process wherein the individual identifies 

, his or her own words and concepts for viewing what has 
been happening and what. is. expected to happen. Methods 
for eliciting -the ways an widividual views self and en- 
vironment have been adapted from methods developed by 
George Kelly (1955), John Crystal and Richard Belles (1974; 

# These methods start with a person's, recollection of p^st 
events in her or his life. The unique perspectives of the 
person are then elicited by a process whereby the person"' 
distinguishes among these past events and then Identifies 
values and skills using the dimensions which had' been 
named to make the earlier distinctions. 

Drawing upon the theories 'introduced in George Kelly's 
. The - Psychology of Personal Constructs (1955),^it is " > 
assumed that an individual anticipates the future using 
cognitive dimensions she/he also -uses to look at the past 
These cognitive dimensions are' called constructs and they 
can be identified ''by asking a person to describe tiow cer- 
taini past experiences were different from other exper- 

. iences. The constructs elicited from the individual in 
this process provide the key dimensions for describing 
what is perceived and valued l?y the individual. 

This individualized method is also based on an 
assumption that a person's descriptions of what she or 

-he war^ts and what she or he can do are more accurate and 
useful when that person uses his or her own constructs to 
wrHe the descriptions. This, is not to say that a person 

s 

cannot benefit from learning about new concepts or themes 
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for Waluating self, as might occur when using standardized 
1|)ventor1es or dimensions offered by wise, experienced 
experts. It is simply assumed that the most meaningful 
dimensions or themes for describing any person's values 
and' skills are the ones which that person already uses, 
oftentimes at an implicit or subconscious level. It is 
the purpose of this module'to te^ch methods whl!ch encourage 
the Individual to recognize personal constructs , value 
descriptors . and words used to describe his or her unique 
combination of ski lis . The emphasis is gn finding the 
best words and phrases for describing how the individual 
processes his or her experiences and anticipates the fu- 
ture. The eirtire individualized process described in thi 
module is focused on the' development of a product written 
by t-he individual who is clar ikying his or her values 
and skills. Thjs product is a written statement respond- 
ing to the following questions: 
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What Do You Want? 
What Can Jou Do?. 



This process is based on the assumption that a well- 
developed response to these two questions provides a valu-! 
able base for effective decisi on-making . It is also 
assumed that a well -developed r,esponse must reflect the 
primary personal constructs, key va,lue themes, and skills 
descriptions used by ptAt particular person to think 
about self and environment. 

In~summaifiy, the individualized method is emphasized 
in this module because it permits a person to -select frorn^ 
a nearly infinite number of characteristics, thereby 
increasing the opportunity to capture his or her uTTique 
combination of values' and skin.s'%' The opportunity for 
describing oneself using unique, individual ized combina- 
tions of descriptors also permits that person to des- 
cribe and select compatible 'environments with greater 
accuracy. 9 ' 
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Activ.ity 1 

Comparing Two Methods of Self-Report , 

The purposes of this activity are to: . ' i . 

1. . Start you thinking about values-related questions 
.2. Gfve you a format for eliciting personal constructs 

3. Identify material . for sharing with future partners in the workshop 

4. Provide examples to coi)tJ=*st personal construct approaches with 
normative approaches whictu.^^^^. ready-made dimensions 

Steps In the Exercise : ■ ' ' ' 

1. Fill out the Individualized Self-Report shown on page 13. 
(15 mirl^ . ■ ^ . ^ ' 

2. Join with three other workshop participants and t. 

a. Choose one participant with whom you can discuss your responses 
to Section I of the Individualized Self -Report. Partners are 
asked fq listen to each other and\.expand on what each wrote in 
Section I of the Individualized Self -Report-. (5~min.) 

b. Switch partners and discuss your responses to Section 11. Also 
encourage your new partner to discuss her or his responses .to 
SectionM. (5 min.) - r ' • ^ 

c. Now join the person in your small group/with whom you have not^ 
yet shal^ed» and discuss what you wrote in Section III'. (5 mInT) 

3. Respond to the Normative Rating form shown » on the page following 
the Jndiv1dualiz€d Self-Report, then contrast the information on . 
this rating form. with the constructs elicited in Sections I, II, 
and III on your Individualized Self-Reports. .(10 min.) 

■ Discuss with the other members of the group the following 
questions:' . ' ^---^ 

a. - What do you value most in a job? 

b. What do you want your "tomorrow" to b6 like? 

c. What- are some of the characteristics of a person you wa|[)t to 
.spend time with when working or playing? (^lO min.) 

4. Discuss the relative relevance of. the personal constructs elicited 
in tpe Individualized Self-Report and the information tapped by the 
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Nonnative Rating' Fom when responding^ to these questions listed : 
above. (5 min*) : ; ^ • - 

While nei^erMe >ajiipl? pf .'thejndtvld'u^llzed approach nor that 
of the normative dpproacti> Is af sufficient length and quality to 
characterize the approachev^ccurately, the two samples do capture \ 
the flavor of the differences. The assessment* gf Objective 1 oh 
page , also demonstrates certain aspects of the two approaches. ' 
- Complete Part I and Part, II of the assessment recommendations and 
see i^ you recognize the-matjor difference. • ^ ' 

... • , ■ • 
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An' iNiimDUAuizED Self-Report 



I. Jobs . 



> ^ 



K A job you have now o)r*.'hdve had recently. .^ . 

2. A job you would like even more than the ^ne you ha^ve. 

3. A job that a friend or relative has had which you would not like. 

, , ^ , — ' J» 

' a. How" are two of the jobs alike, and therefore different from 
' • ' th0 third? * ^ 

i| . b. How i§ the third job different from the other two using the 

dimensloni identified above In 3a? 

' ^ \ V 

II' Days last week " ■ . ' 

— ^ ^ , ^ 

1. Which day of the past/week was the most satisfying? 

I Kg or 



2. Which day of the past week was the least satisfying or worst 
day? • ■ ' 

3. Pick out any other day of the past week you remember .|do not 
use a day chosen in steps 1 or 2.) ■; • 



a. ' Which two days were most alike? ^ _^ 

b. What "made th^ alike? 

c. How 1;S the other day different, using descriptors opposite 
from that named above In 3b.? 

III. People In your life 

Using code names or disguised nicknalnes identify a different 

person for each description below. ' ' . 

1. A person you admire quite a lot. . ^ ^ . • 



2. A person with whom you have had some disagreements.. • \ 



3. A colleague or peer (not selected in 1 or 2.). 



ca.- How are two of these people jnost-aVHce, and different from 
the third , person? 
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Normative Rating Form 



* 

Describe your job' {or a job you have had). 

1. I work with: Over 50% Between 25?^ and 

of the ttme S0% of the time 

a.,\. thiags ( ) 

• b. data ' . ( )' 

. . c. people , ( .) 

2. Which descriptions best describe your job? 



Under 25% 
of the time 



a. ' It is mostly indoors. 

b. It permits me to use my 
-creativity 

« * 

. c' It permits opportunities for 
•advancement. 

, d.. It provides excellent job 
security* • i ■ / 

e^ I get to take a lot of responsi- 
bility for determining how I 
, spend my time. 

* 

Describ^^your past day. 

1 . I was at work. 

2. I spent a lot of time with people 
I really like. 

3. I was doing routine activities I 
often do. 

4. I was feeling tired and discol5raged. 

5. I was excited by. the challenges that 
confronted me. * 

6. I was very active in a physical way. 
Describe a person with whom,. you woOld Tike 
The person would be: 



Yes 



1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Male 

Under 30 

Outgoing and enthusiastic 
More intelj i gent, than most 
Very conscier^^us 
Open and non-defensive 
iery reHxed and laid back 



es 



to 
Yes 



i 



work on you 





Don' 


No 


Care 


) 


( ) 


) 


( ) 


) 


( ) 


• ) 


( ) 


) 


{ ) 


) 


( ) 


) 


( 1 



No 



No 



r 

next job. 
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Assessment of Objective 1 . ^ 

Part 1 \ ' « 

\ Using a blank sheet of paper, title it, "Assessment of Objective 
!»" and describe the benefits of using Information and/ or dimensions 
arising from the Individualized Self-Report, compared with the- benefits 
arising from the Normative Self-Report. Compare the use of the material 
elicited by the two forms when you responded to the three questions 
on page 10. ... 

Part II - ■ 

. Identify the statements listed below which descrij)e the benefits 
gained from using an individualized approach for seTfVassessment. 
List the letters identlfyffig the statements at the bottom of the sheet 
you just prepared for Part I. ' . 

Av The dimensions identified j^y this method will be ones which 
are known to be the most~useful for the majority of people. 

B. An individual is not restricted to the use of previously- 
designated dimensions when describing what she/he values 
and can do. " , . 

C. ,An individual can use special concepts which .have personal 

meanings of a unique nature when describing what she/he 
values and she/he can do. , ' 

D. An individual can use information about how she/he compares 
with dthers on the dimensions she/he uses. ^ 

E. The dimensions which are identified are more likely to be 
the ones the individual uses to anticipate future events 
than a^e dimensions identified by other means. 
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/" Using AN Individualized Technique to Clarify Values 



The first' actixity was designed to demonstrate some 
pf the benefits connectecl with iRdi.viduaiizing the self- 
iassessment process. The second activity is designed" to 
Idemonstrate a technique for individual i zing the pjriocess 
^of values "clarification.: "This demonstration requires 
? that you use the technique to clarify your own values. 
You will find it much easier to use the technique with 
other? if you apply it to yourself first. 

. A model of a values clarification process ijs pro- 
vided in Appendix A. By participating i n -^^fCff vi ty 2 you 
will sample that model and clarify some of your own values 
during the process. If the time allotted fpr this module 
is six to eight hours, you will not have time to complete 
the values clariftcation process in its entirety. There- 
fore, the directions for Activity 2 suggest a sampling 
■ process permitting you to experience the essential com- 
ponents of the process in about two-and-one-half hours. 

If you wish to go through the entire process described. 

/ ■ . ^ 

in Appendix A you will probably nda^ between four and 

eight hours. 

The most essential aspect of the process is the 
identification of personal constructs you use to reflect 
on events and experiences in your life. These personal 
^.onstructs provide one of the primary means of naming 
your unique values . Therefore, give particular atten- 
tion to Step 3 of the process., the Identification of 
your personal constructs. A personal construct is any 
dimension you use to distinguish among aspects of your, 
experience. While many of your personal constructs may 
be nonverbal 1 zed, we will only consider those you can 
name and describe. Personal constructs are difficult 
.to identify because they are so much a part of you that 
oftep you aren't aware of using them. Even though 
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individualizing 



A values clarifi- 
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•personal constructs are difficult to identify, they 
• have greater potential for describing what you want 
than value descriptors provided by other people because, 
your own personal constructs are ones you use everyday. 
Only you can identify your personal constructs and. ^ 
values, although certain words or descriptors offered 
by others might provide you with a label you ^adn't 
thought of before. , 

To sample the values* clarification process, follow 
the suggestions in Activity 2, using the model process 
and the example in Appendix A as a guideline. 



a ■ 
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Start the sampling process by skimming Part I 'of Appendix A, 
a description of a mode] values clarification process and the 
example which accompanies. the, six-step process. 

After you have ga.1ne^ a'n overview, try Step 1 , preparation 
"of Time-Spice Unit (TSU) cards. Instead of preparing fifty cards 
as suggested in the model process, prep^re> about 12 well-chosen TSU 
cards. Think of at least four which represent some of your most 
valued or memorable times. Identify experiences wherein you felt 
very positive,- satisfied, or excited. 

Then think of at least four when you felt disappointed, un- 
fulfilled, or otherwise negative. / • . 

lastly, think of at l:^ast four which sample rather representa- 
tive times wften^you were engaged in everyday act-iviti,es not associated 
with strong positive or negative feelings. 

You can .sample Step 2 of the process by identifying soi^; feeling' 
descriptors which are associated with each TSU card. Use tne list. of 
feeling words in Appendix B as an aid if you can't think of descrlpr 

• * 

tive feeling words. 

Now you are ready for the most complex task of the process. 
Step 3 , the identif icsitlon of personal constructs which you use to 
distinguish among your TSU's. The best wa^.to recognise personal 
constructs is to take three TSU cards and look for ways two are like 
each other -and different'-.from the third. This works better when 
two of the three are associated with feelings which are more positive 
or negative than the third "tSU. If you made up 12 cards, according , 
to the suggestions for sampling Step 1 , you will probably have at 
least four cards which are positive in tone. Use two of these 
cards at a time and contrast them to a neutral or negatively-tinged 
c|rd. Try to identify a personal construct ^|u use to characterize 
or describe the two events which seem most similar to you. Try to 
think of constructs which identify what it is about the two TSU's 
which make you feel the way you feel. You are trying to Identify 
common themes which characterize some of the TSU's and not others. 
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Use the Sorting Worksheets provfded by the coordinator to list the 
constructs you generate by this method. A blank copy of the Sorting 
Worksheet Is included in the model Values Clarification Process, 
just after the example shown at. the>nd of- Part I. 

Compare^ and contrast several other comliiTjations of your TSU 
cards, including two' . negatively- tinged cards combined with a 'neutral 
or positive card. Generate ten personal constructs by combining 
your- TSU cards in various groups of three. Before you finish, Step 3 > ^ 
look through the list of examples of personal constructs in' Appendix C 
and seeMf any of these constructs are useful for distinguishing 
among events or "experiences in your life. " 

lte£_4 will be rather easy if you Jiave come up with some meaning- 
ful personal constructs in the .previous step. In. Step 4 you a.re • 
simply selecting certain personal constructs to make, "I want ..." 
statements reflecting your values. 

In Step 5 you use certain personal constructs identified in 
Ste2_4 to write value statements describing what you want. Sometimes 
tHis will require modification of certain personal constructs, . 
including the changing of one pole from a negative concept to a 
positive one (i.e., changing "routine, repetitious activity" to 
"non-routine, ever-changing activity"). Appendix C shows examples 
of value statements which hdve evolved fronk^seTecfted' personal 
cohsti*ucts. \, 

^^gP 6 consists of a final formulation of what you want, 
described in a script which includes prioritized values. Often, 
it is the prioriti*i^||(t>rocess which helps a person identify an 
important value previously undistinguished from several others., 
While you may not have to choose one yalue over another in real 
life, there are many times when you can choose to emphasize one 
type of activity by cutting back on other activities which are 
necessary but not as crucial for you. 

Additional Tasks for Activity 2 (Optional) : 

You have now sampled trf^ six-step values clarification process"' 
using personal constructs to distinguish among experiences in your 

22 OA 



life. This process can also be used to clarify your values, in other 
specific areas such as identifying characteristics you want in a 
job or in people with whom you may spend time. If you have time 
you may wish to sample the process using these other referents, 
such as people or jobs. Suggestions for doing this are described 
in Parts II and III of Appendix A. In each of these cases, you 
use the same process described irj Part I of Appendix A, althou^lh 
you start with specific people- or specil'ic jobs in "Step 1. 
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* Assessment of Activity 2^ j 



Before \go1ng on to Activity 3 you are asked ,to submit your" 
written output in Activity 2 for assessment and feedback.. Your 
written outpuit should include your script of ^rior^itized values, 
your list of personal constructs from the Sorting Worksheet, and 
your TSU cards .\ The workshop coordinator, or someone she/he desig- 
nates, will use criteria described in the Coordinator's Guide to 
assess your output. . c-^ * • 

After gaining f^j^ack on your Activity 2 efforts, move on 
to the introduction of Activity 3|^an activity where you will ^ ' 
identlfj^ your usable skills. • ' - 
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USING AN INDIVJDUALIZED TECHNIQUE 
'TO CLARIFY SKILLS 



Usable Skills are descriptors of productive 
activities you canxperform in a number' of ^settings. As 
with constructs and values, they can take ah almost 
infinite number of forms. For example, most of your 
skills may be described as intangible concepts such as 
negotiating, managing and analyzing. Skills are best, 
'described in the form of verbs which show action 
directed toward people, data, or things. Your ability 
to engage in these activities has already been .defffion- 
strated in one or more -past events and you can use 
these skills again in other locations. Since there 
is no comprehensive list available which includes all . 
possible skills, you have to use ingenuity to recognize 
and describe many of the sk-ills you have. 

The principl^ af the process .is similar to the 
clarification process you used in Activity 2. Start 
with descriptions of past events and ej(periences, using 
these raw materials as sources for locating skills you 
already haVe demonstrated. Again, it will help if you 
contrast TSU's two or three at a time to elicit' words 
and phrases characterizing the skills you used in one 
event which you didn't use in another event. You can 
locate additional skills if you select a few TSU's 
which are likely to include several skills. Expand 
on your descriptions of everything you did in the 
given situation associated with the TSU and use this 
detailed description as a source for identifying more 
skills. After you have listed fifty to a hundred skills 
you can go through the list and choose a few which stand 
out as being representative of your most valued and 
productive skills. Cluster simitar skills together 



Skills describe 
productive 
activities 



Use verbs which 
show action 



Start with past 
events 



Cluster skills 
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using 'the few most valued skills as headings for your 
clusters. After, a few clusters of skills have been 
assembled, you can prioritize the clusters and use 
cluster surrmary statements to describe what you can do. 

The^bility to identify and organize your most 
usable skills Is a valuable skill in itself. YCucan 
use the skill to select a career objective which uses 
the particular combinations of skills you possess ^and 
you can also demonstrate that you are qualified for 
many jobs even though you may not have work experience 
in a closely tSHfel j'ob. Since wel 1 -formulated skills 
which were firs^flemoRStrated in on"e setting can be 
performed in other settings , you can expand your possi- 
bilities for working in new positions very easily.' 
Many people stay in. the same setting long after they 
have grown bored with their job. They don't realize 
that their skills are transferable or usable in a large 
number of settings and in jobs having vastly different 
job titles. 

For more elaborate explanations and examples of 
skill identification, see Crystal and Bolles' book. 
Where Do I Go from Jjere with My life? (1974), The Quick 
Job-Hunting Map, Beginning Version , by Bolles and ' 
Zenoff (1977), or The Quick Oob-tiunting Map ^ Advanced 
Version ,' included in What Color is^ Your Parachute? 
(revised, 1978), by Richard Bolles. 

Before you go through your own TSU's to identify ■ 
usable skills, it may be helpful to see examples of 
skills identified by others. 

For example, when Jane, whose TSU's are shown in 
the Values Clarification Example, contrasted card num- 
ber 3, grocery shopping, with card nui!jt>er 4, family 
^ike, she .identified several skills including analyzing 
and organizing data, as well as motivating others. 

After Jane had identified over 100 skills, she 
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selected four key lexample^- which were different from 
each.other and representative of many others in the list 
She then clustered several of the representative skills 
having a'stmilar flavor under each of her key examples 
and came up -with the following summary of her most 
valued skills/ . . 
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An.. Example of the Clustered Skills of Jane D. 



Using words ; reading; writing, editing; expressing 
self clearl^*rn5^oof reading; describing; defining; 
teaching^ listening; accurate reporting; relating 
abstract ideas. _j 

Using analytical thought and logic : researching; 
analyzing; organizing; problem-solving; diag^rf'osing; , 
systematizing; comparing similarities;, developing; 
reviewing; "evaluating; finding efficient methods; 
gathering information; .testing; screening; memory for 
facts; managing money. 

Using helpfulness/mentoring : motivating others; set- 
ting goals; counseling; training; memory for f^ces, 
names, places; perceptive; good interpersonal communi- 
cation; observing; raising others' self-estefem; sup- 
porting; encouraging; developing rapport; drawingU)Ut • 
people; accepting different opinions; promoting change. 
Using artistic abilities ^ imagining; visualizing; 
"designing; -developing',- perceiying intuitively; musical 
knowJ;.edge; fashioning; drawing; dexterity; convey4ng 
feelings and thoughts express'ively. 

Another example shown below demonstrates how a » 
sinjple TSU card was expanded into a more detailed '^ 
description which helped to elicit 13 s-kills. The TSU 
card had the following' short description: 

"Going on a picnic with Chuck, Tom, and Nancy, 
and watching the boat races." 

The person was asked to write a more detailed 
account of the event, emphasizing everything she did 
to contribute to the occasion. She expanded the 
description into the account described oh page 

See if you can identify 13 or more usable skills 
that she demonstrated in that evefft. After you have 
tried this exercise, compare your responses with those 



Skills cluster 1 



Skills cluster 2 
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She named (after a little practice.) Her responses are 
listed in the Coordinator's Guide. If you don'.t have it 
nearby, ask the, coordinator to show you the list. 

To increase your usable vocabulary for recognizing 
skills it would be useful to read through a listing "in 
Appendix D titled, "Words Which May Describe Your Usable 
Skills." 

After you have studied the list of skill words and 
tried to identify some skills fn the boat-race picnic 
"example, you will be ready to identify some -of your own 
skills. Follow the process described in Activity 3 and 
prepare* a prioritized listing^f your most valued and 
productive skills. 

Since a ttiorough. analysis of your" skills will take 
longer than an hour, you will only have time to sample 
each step described in the six steps* of Activity 3. If 
you spend ten minutes on each step you will become some- 
what familiar with the process. With additional study, ' 
clarifying and priorltizing'your own skilk^ you should 
be ready to. help others identify their own skills. 
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- An Expanded TSU " > ' 

. '*! got the idea whei I read in- the newspaper that 
"there would be boat faces on Sunday afternoon on Lake 
Washington. Right then_ and there I decided to have an 
outing with a few close friends. However, before suggest- 
ing the idea, I wanted to check on tny information to sefe 
if it was accurate and if it would be possible to see it 
from a picnic area. I called the boat club about the 
exact time of the race and the exact location where it 
would take place. I then called the park departi|ent to 
see if there was a good picnic area in the vicinity of the 
race course. Each ^department was very helpful, and I was 
then more sure that it would work out. I called the other 
people I had thought would enjoy the outing, and each- said 
that she or he could go. I had decided that we should 
h^ve an old-fashioned picnic meaV, and I asked each one to" 
prepare a part of the menu. I myself made potato salad, 
using a new recipe I had found in the paper, because of 
the parking problems anticipated near the park, 1 ^called 
the others and suggested we meet at the Seward School 
parking lot to combine Into one car, and they thought It 
would be a good idea. • 

"Everything came off as I had planned, and we had a. 
very enjoyable time eating, watching the races, an'd play- 
ing frisbee. The event was marred when Nancy cut her foot 
on a broken bottle, but^ got the first aid kit from my 
car and bandaged the wound so she could continue with the 
outing. Everyone praised me a lot for the great idea, and 
we agreed to have another outing at a later date." 



Think of Skill Words 
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Activity 3 > A Skills Identification Process 

Step 1 

Using" the TSU's developed for the values clarification process in 
/ctivity 2, compare and contrast the events described on the cards, 
asking yourself the following question when looking at any two of the 
cards: "What skill was I using in on^ TSU that I wasn't us ihg in^the 
other?" ^^ocus your attention, on activities that required abilities 
not everyone has in their repertory. Review theiist of skill words 
In Appendix D to refresh your memory for recognizing skills. Continue 
to compare TSU cards, looking for skills shown in one TSU but not In 
the other. * ' 

Step 2 ' • 

Now select from the TSU piles four cards |^hich describe events 
about which yoii; feel quite proud. Taking each one separately,^ expand ' 
the description of the event, providing more detail which describes 
everything you did that contributed to what happened. Use the example . 
of the boat-race picnic as a model for expanding on your TSU 's and 
finding a variety of skills In one event. ^ ' 

Try to Identify at least five skills used in each of these special 
TSU'cards associated with feelings of pride or accomplishment. 

Step 3 ' . 

By this time you should have a fairly long list of usable skills, 
although many of them are similar to each other ah3 others may seem 
trivial to. you. Before you stop adding to your list of usable skills, 
think over. your lifetime and describe three or four more events which 
seemed like real accomplishments to yoy. After describing these events 
in some detail, emphasizing your own activity and influence, use the 
description to identify more skills for your growing list. 

Step .4 - - 

Ask another person to listen to your description of , some of your 
most valued and productive TSU's. Ask the person to write down skills 
she/he recognizes from your descriptions. If the ^Uls. identified by 
this other person seem appropriate to you, add them to the list of 
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skills you have already developed. - 
Step 5 

Go through your list of skills and ctrcVe four to twelve of 
your best skills, being careful to select ykH Is which are different 
from those previously circled. After you have chosen and numbered 
these key examples, number several unclrcled skills with numbers 
that correspond to the. circled skills, which are fairly similar. This 
process will result In four to twelve clusters of skills which sum- 
marize your major skin descriptions. An example of Jane D. 's 
clustered skills was shown, a few pages back. 

Step 6 " 

Copy -each cluster of skills on a separate card and prlorltl'i^t 
the cards in the manner shown in Step 6 of the values clarification 
process. Rank order the'caV^ds according to the imporltance you give 
to the skills summarized on each card. 

From these cards you could write a description of what ^u can 
do which would be very useful for preparing, a concise functional 
resume. Such functional resumes can be used to show that you are 
qualified for many specific positions even though you may not have 
work experience in a position having a similar job title. 

Check the example of Jane's clustered skills to see how one 
person did it. When you are done, show your prioritized pack of 
clustered skills cards to the coordinator, or a person designated 
by the coordinator to assess your Activity 3 products. ^ 




Assessment of Activity 3 

■ When you have completed the six steps of Activity 3. you will 
have several cards, each listing those skills which seem to cluster 
together because they have a similar theme. After you have priort- 
tUed the clqstered skills, give the cards to the coordinator or 
someone designated to compare your products with the criteria de- 
scribed in the Coordinator's Guide. Ask for feedback about how your 
cards Of clustered skills stack up when evaluated on the assessment 
criteria developed for Objective 3. \ 

1 
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■ Activity 4 - The .Application 

Adapting Individualized Method's to Other ClienteVe in Other Settings 
You have now. tried the individualized methods of identify in"^ your 
sonaT constructs and usable skills.' You have been asked to sample 
e process yourself because experiential learning Is more likely to 
be\ interna 11 zed and applied in new situations. To test this assumption, 
you are asked to adapt the basic process to another setting, preferably 
one in which you may be using your counseling and guidance skills in . 
the near future. However, before you devise a plan for the setting 
of your choice, the following- simulation is provided for a trial effort. 
Try making up a plan for the simulation case first. The case is as 
follows: 

A simulation : 

The faculty and administration at your middle school 
(grades 6-7-8) have decided to obtain from students indivi- 
dualized descriptions of the most .highly valued class sessions . 
they can imagine. You are asked to devise a plat» of obtaining 
these descriptions using methods suggested, by this module. - In 
ten minutes, devise an outline for the plan. 

\ After you have devised a plan for the simulation case, exchange 
plans with the person serving as your partner and evaluate each other's 
work using the criteria for assessing application plans described In 
the coordinator's manual in the section titled, "Criteria for. Assessment 
of Objective 4." Then turn your attention to the development of a 
plarf using these methods in a setting in which you work or could work' 
in the future. Use the following headings to organize your application 
plan: ♦ 

a. Description oflclientele (ages, ability levels, socio- 
economic characteristics, etc.) 

b. Ofescription of setting (physical facilities, time frame,' 
completing activities). 

I 

c. Goal of the project, 

d. Specific objectives for students participating in the 
\ experiences. Start with: "When you complete this project, 

K 
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you will be able to..." 

e. Description' of adapted methods. 

f. Identification of barriers br conditions which would present 
special problems when adapting the process to this clientete 
and this setting. , . 

As part of the adaption plan, identify the key steps in the 
individualization process you have completed and adapted". 
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Assessment of Activity ^ 



, Your adaptation plan will be assessed using the same criteria 
used to assess the simulation plan developed In Activity 4. Aftef 
you have Included activities 1n your adaptation plan which facilitates 
individualization, give it to the coordinator- or a person designated 
by the coordinator to evaluate your plan. The criteria described rn 
the Coordinator's Guide will be used to evaluate your plan. 
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APPENDIX A 



A fioDEL For 
A Values Clarification Process 
Part I ^ 

Identifying Constructs Using Events (TSU's;) 



The process described in the next few pagesi;is designed tp 
fad Utate your identification of personal values. Values, which' 
express what is important to you, are difficult to define and iden- 
tify. Each person has unique way of seeing, thinking, and> feeling. 
We have no commonly accepted list of values which applies to every* 
one. Therefore, each person has to identify her or his. own unique , ■ 
constellation of values if she/he wants to be aware of lj)ese beliefs 
and attitudes and how they affect behavior. The following process 
provides a way of helping you use the raw material of your experience 
to generate themes which identify patterns in your life. These 
patterns help you make your values more explicit and recognizable. 
No one knows what will emerge as you get in touch with these partially 
hidden themes. You are the only person who can make it happen, so 
you have the responsibility. The steps described in the process 
will provide a guide, but the outcomes will depend on you. 

Step 1: Identifying experiences using TSU's 

Select a recent week and identify activities or experiences 
occurring during the week. This is simply a memory refresher which 
you will use to identify 30 to 50 different personal events you 
have experienced in the past. After developing one rather typical 
week's inventory, think of another week which was quite different 
from the first week and jot down events and activities not included 
in the first. Then reflect upon the past few years and jot down some 
significant events or special times which stand out in youJ^ memory. 

After you have identified these past activities and experiences, 
take 30 to 5Q blank cards (index or recipe cards work well) and ' 
briefly describe a variety of experiences or activities which have 
occurred In your life. Hereafter we will call these experiences 
time-space units (TSU's). A TSU card is one which briefly describes 
what was going on at a given time and in a 'given space or location 
where you were engaged in some type of activity or experience which 
can now be recalled. Name an inactivity in such a way that yOu can 
recall it. Some examples of TSU's are: 

? (1) a visit to the Jones' home 

(2) daydreaming in my room i 

(3) « preparing an evening meal 

(4) reading one of my favorite fiction stories 

(5) typing a paper 

(6) having an agrument with Mary 



A TSU experience may be a momentary one or it may occur over 
several hours. It should be a period which is characterized by 
activities and feelings which are difi-ferent from those occurring just 
prior to and after the\period. In other words, the experience should 
be one which "hangs together" as you recall it and one you can remember 
or re-experience! Hopefully you can close your eyes and recreate some 
of the experience again. . 

Prepare anywhere from 30 to ^ TSU's, describing each experience 
on a -Separate index card. Number each card as you prepare 1t. Be , 
sure- to sample aspects of all parts of your life. See if *you have 
included the following parts' of your life: _ s 

(1) your paid or unpaid 'employment 

\ (2) class, time in a school subject 

(3) your hobbies, recreation, and pure relaxing time 

(4) your loving and relati.onship-bonding times 

(5) your maintenance activities, such as housework, grooming, etc. 

(6) your community Involvement and professional organization time 

(7) your vacation and/or weekend time 

(8) your fantasy/daydreaming time 

(9) your times when you are being creative or productive 

(10) ' some times which are sad, boring, or downright unpleasant- 

(11) some desirable future activities or times which you can 
imagine happening 

The Example which is attached to these/ directions shows one 
•person's TSU cards and their subsequent use. 



Step 2: Identifying feelings often associated with TSU experiences 

The purpose of this portion of the process Is to identify some 
feelings often associated with the experiences named on your TSU' cards. 
Go through your cards and try to name one or more feelings which you 
had at the time of the personal event named on the card. Write the 
words or phrase describing the feeling on the back of the TSU card. 
If you have difficulty finding names for the feelings you have 
experienced, refer to the handout entitled, "Labels for Feelings." 
Each- event in 'your life is profably associated with several feelings. 
Since it would be Impossible to describe past ev^|||||^ with a complete 
and accurate accounting of your feelings, be satisried with the 
identification of one feeling descriptor which seems associated with 
the TSU experience. However, if several feelings can be readily 
identified, name them all. While you are associating TSU e\?ents 
with feelings, mark each card on the TSU side in a corner with a + 
if the experience had a positive flavor and a - if the experience 
was negative. This + or - designation will be useful In the next 
step of the process. If you're undecided or if the feelings are 
neutral, leave it blank. 
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Identifying constructs or th«.> s by dlstlnq uUh ing a^n^ tsiiV.: 

corJr'lit\i'""'l^^ "rf" ^"^^ P^'". one -with + s1gns -In the 
• ZTl or ?n JJ^*' ■ cards which ;ou cSuldn't 

can + or - in the smaller pile. The smaller pile should be at lea 5 1 
half as large as the larger pile. of cards. In most c««- th. * 

"n ed'^SU^caJ^'^LJ"* " " ''^'^ ^o"t"h:ie': ^'n SlifVely- 

1n vour a«!"''\"L?.^^" '^e^ll^'ig some- unpleasaAt exper ences 

in your past. After shuffling the cards in each pile, take two 'from 
the larger pile and one from the smaller pile. Th nk of a litel 
characteristic descriptor Identifying som^ aspect of two TSU's which ■ 

^ifll"?"'!^*%^'?? and describe It on thrsorting Work- 

sheet in the Similar Pole column.. Try to use a word or ohrase wh??h 
does more than describe the conr^n feeling evoked by ?he two TSO'I S 
Try to use a cognitive word which describes the two eventrtn a m^A- ' ' 
general way, possibly identifying a' reason w^ thrtwo even ' ' 

TJtf J''^ '^"ei^ have SFtt.ten the simllarUy 

■ together"?) th nk'nf T^h* '^"^ cards h«%o 

togetner ?), think of a descriptor which Is opposite in meanlno to ■ 

?^^*n??^.*"^'* IV^^ similarity pole and write this d«^?p Sr in 
Si -^S ■IJm* Pole column. What you have written should des'cn-Je 
the third TSU card better than the other, two. Together, the simi - 
Zll^S^n^"'^ f ' difference pole deffte a dimension ;oruse 
oJ ' '.T'^''"'^- " i^onstruct is you.r personal means 

or tool for distinguishing among experiences. Constructs are useful 

the future. (Some examples of similarity poles and differences' do1« ' 

Sork?heet™in''s eTl°SfMr°? ''K' '^'/"^ c^Jleled So?? 9 

process ) *° demonstrate this whole 

After you have' thought of a similarity pole and a difference 

T'^ ^^/'i y^""^ ^^^o^S 0" the Sorting Work- 

sheet the numbers of the TSU ^ards used to develop the construct 
Also record on the Worksheet any feeling statements you h^Oreviouslv 

a construct for distinguishing among the first three cards, take 

other, and identify a new construct. , Repeat this process with several 
different combinations of TSU^s until you hav/2oir40 flsK 

Some people find this process quite difficult and unnatural - 
In order to identify useful words and phrases for describing Jasi 
events in your life, you may wish to try some other method of findinq 
con|tructs. Some are described below: ^inaing 

_ %If two of the three TSU's do not seem similar in any meaning- ' 

If thf^T.?;?" ^^".U^^ ^^^'"'^ '^^^ that anr?2o 

ft i?!.?^ ' J'^^^^«"t from each other. When- thinking of ways 

J?p^t i " P'^* ^"^y ^° ^'^^^^ which ire suffi- 

cient y general to be useful for describing other TSU's 1n the d1 es 
By using descriptive mrds of a more general nature^^u are^'e 
likely to recognize patterns in your life events. For Instance, it 



would be mbre useful to distinguish between two TSU's by charac- 
terizing one as "contributing to your storehouse of professional 
knowledge" rather than sayin'g you ane "reading 9 book" about a mvi 
technique i.n your field."-- 

Another method which /ou might try after you have tried ' 
comparing and' coTJtrasting many TSU's, two or three at aT«t1roe, 
is to spread all your TSU's out on a table. Then group the ones - 
which have a common theme 'into a pil'e and name, the pile' with a 
general colamn and repeat the" grouping process with the TSU cards, 
which remain. , ' . • 

After you have tried *5veral ways of identifying constructs 
for distinguishing-among event'#Hil1'' your life, look over the "list-; 
Of constructs and values In the Appendices.' Select any of these 
'descriptors which you often, use to think, about. what you have done - 
or what you are going to do. 

The purpose of -this step has been to list many ways you think 
about events in your life. From these different .ways,. you w1lT 
now select the ones which are the most useful for describing what 
you* want. *^ ' - - . v 

V 

step 4: Selecting the 'constructs WhicfT indicate your values 

Using the 11st of constructs you have just developed, you 
will now select a few of the constructs which are useful for 
describing what you most want. To do this, try using the simi- * 
larity pole or the difference p.ol.e of one of the constructs to 
complete a sentence 'started. by the phrase ."I want..." Try this 
technique for using the constructs" on your .list and locate the 
construct (or part of a construct) which lends itself most readily 
to marking a meaningful want,.'." statemeitit. Circle the part 
of the construct Which can be used to make the v^lue statement ' 
and mark it number 1. After identifying and circling the first 
one, find another one which is also« very useful for making a value 
statement, but quite unlike the first one you circled. You- have 
been asked to find constructs which are different from^eaeh" other 
because it is the goal of this step to identify from four to 
'eight constructs which represent all or more of the constructs ■ 
on your original list. Remember, each of the constructs which 
you circle should be quite different from others that are circled. 
60 through. your entire list of constructs and locate four to eight 
which will be. most useful for making value statements starting 
with the "I- want. . ." phrase. Circle and number these constructs, 
checking to see if the most important constructs have been selected 
and to see if each of the. circled constructs are quite unlike any 
of the >other constructs whic^h have been circled. After the most 
useful constructs have been identified, go oyer the uncircled con- 
structs again and find those which are somewhat similar to on6s 
which have been circled. .Mark these gncircf^ constructs with 
the number of the circled construct which is most lik^it. After 
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you have identtfied other descriptors which are like the circled 
constructs, you will be able to write a> more complete value state- y , 

ment in the next step of the process.. You will be able to make 
a different value statement by using each of the 'circled constructs 
and that value statement may be supplemented or filled out using 
uncircled constructs having the same number as the circled con- , 
struct. In a way, you will end with your list , of . constructs • 
being clustered into four to~ eight major groupings. It is not 
necessary to have alVof your constructs, from- the original list 
included in one of the clusters. A few construct* on any list 
are unlike -any others and, some of these are not useful for making 
value statemerits ^headed by "I want..." prefixes. However, you 
should be able to find anywhere from four to eight constructs 
which are indicators of what you consider to be important exper- 
iences or events in your life. 

When you are looking over the list of constructs to find those 
which are most* usefuTfor indicating values, you should pay atten- 
tion to the feelings which are associated with the TSU'"s and the 
constructs elicited by these TSU's. Study both the positive and -4, 
the. negative feelings on the Sorting Worksheet to locate TSU's 
and constructs which are Hkely to affect you the most. , ^ • 

Another "short exercise which often helps individuals identify 
important%TSU's and constructs involves the use of some- fantasy. 
Try fantasizing- that-- certain experiences or events associated - ' • ' 

/With certain TSU's would become inaccessible or not available 
in the future. In other words, pretend that events beyond your 
contro,l would deprive you of selected experiences in the future. 
Try thi-s fantasy with different TSU cards or the constructs de- ^ ' 
scribing several of them and, notice which ones leave you with the ' ' 
greatest sense of loss. = Also try to imagine what mi.ght.^causer that 
loss and use this means to get at important values. This process 
might help you ident'ify the importance of a given person, or a . 
job, 'or one's health; which you have come to ,take for .granted. 

After y6u have identified four to eight constructs which are 
most indicative .of Ifnjjortant values, follow the sugsestions in 
.Step^5 to' conver>t'them' to value statements. , 



Ste^ 5: Making value statements " 

Using the four to eight clusters of constructs, or parts of 
constructs, which were identified in the previous step, make up 
four- to eight corresponding statements which describe what you 
want. When writing each value statement, try to use key words 
or phrases from the constructs whicM-had been clustered together 
in the previous step.. Hopefully, tnese four to eight value 
statements will not only describe what you have found to be most 
important in your past experiences, but the statement will also 
be useful for describing what you want you,p>^uture' to be like. 



(- 



- step 6: Writing'a script' which reflects your values. * » 

\ The last step of the process is to write a script which 

suggests what you want and also gives some idea of which values 
are most important. Before writing this script (which might be 
called a scenario of a day in the futUre) try to prioritize the 
* values statements made in Step 5. Write your script by describ-- 

ing your most important values first. 'In order to prioritize 
' your four to eight value statements, you may want to rank order 
them. If you want to use' a more systematic way of prioritizing 
the value statements, write the summary of each value statement 
on # separate card and number the cards. Then compare each card 
with each" other card and choose one which you consider the more 
important in each paired comparison. After a'll combinations of 
cards have been compared and ranked, add up the number of pre- 
ferences each card received in all of the comparisons. The totalis 
of each card will provide the rank order of aH the statements. 
An example of this process, when prioritizing, seven i;ards is shown • 
. ' be^ow. 

' *3rd number 1 2 3-4 5 6 7 

■ II]-4" f2)-4 t3-4 . ^ 

l43 lJj-5 3-52 ^"13 Choices received 3 5 2 1 4 .6 1 

24B 3-6J 4-^5;© 

Qj-7 ©7 m-i m-7 , * 

After prioritizing your^value statements, the primary task 
of this step is to write a script describing a future day when 
you are implementing the values 'described on your value sta^ents. 
The statements having the highest priority are described fiwx 
in the script and the less important ones 'follow in order of their 
importance. 

It is often the case that one doesn'i want to choose one value 
or .,}ireferred condition over another one, since it is the combination 
of-them t-hat results in a balanced and whole life.' This situation 
makes- tj>- seem unreal to choose one condition or, value over anoj;KiBr . 
stpte you really feel as if you must h^e both or several of them 

■ tol^ther. While it is true that you..^^- never have to choose one 
value over another in any long-term atisolute way, you will probably 

' face, several situations where one of j'bur values conflicts with 
'■f > another in some immediate situation. In these situations you 

may have to choose one value over the other and in these cases ' 
it helps to have done spme prioritizing before hand. Hopefully, 
all of the values ^scribed 'in your value statements will be re- 
alized in some form at various times in your life." 

It should also be noted that no one can hope to describe - 
himself .or herself io all of the3|mplexity that. exists. Thus, 
the script you- write will certAin^ not describe all of what, 
you want your life 'to be like. The script is only meant to be 
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a sample of what you want. If you do a thorough job, it should 
capture some of the important aspects, but it will never approach 
all that can or will happen. 

When considering your value statements, you might pay special 
attention to two questions: (1) what do you want more of that is 
too limited or lacking in your current life? and (2) what aspects 
of your current life do you most want to keep, or in other words, 
which parts do you fear losing the most? Try to address these . 
two questions' when writing your script. 



An Example 



Example: Steps 1 and 2 ' ' 

. Oane D. is a 34-year-olcl woman who works half-time as a 
secretary, has two children, and attends occasional, classes at 
a cormunity college. The following samples are taken from her 
X^SU exercise. 



(front) 



Shopping with Joanne 
(my youngest child) 



(back - Step 2) " 



motherly 
generous 
loving 
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Exmplt: Sttps 1 and 2 (continued) 

The r«st of OjineVs TSli qard$ are summarlztd fy0m\ 



Card No. 

2 
.3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 " 
9 

10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
-19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
,24 
25 
26 
27 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 



* or - 



Movlt with #a«'1ly 
JSrocerv shopping 

Family Hike 
Tim wit* friend 

G leaning ^w^it. 

Lawn work 

Planting a garden 

Carrie's birthday 

Biiing witl» fawily 

Typing 

Controlling federal grant budgets * 
Xeroxing " . 
Updating computer files 
Attending classes ' 
Writing papers 
Caring for house plants • 
Loving time with husband 
Hiking with husband 
Searching for tools 
A party for a friend 
Mushroom hunting 
Framing pictu»*es 
Putting MP kitchen shelves 
Eitercise cl?ss 
Joggtng 

Cleaning the basement 

Doing' TSll's 
Watching TV 
Reading 

Bathing the dog 
Flat tire on freeway 
Picking up after others . 



+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 



Feel 1 ngs 

'tii.«|jiimes$ 
f¥t»¥iiflijed 

natural 



tnti^ip.ati«»i» 
almost hopeless 

sensyous » productive 
rnotherly 

V 1 gorpMi , togetherness 

roechanip' 
eompftent, tr^usted 

mechanical. 



ind-Mstrious , competent 
productive, confident 
nutturing , sensuous 
s#BSual» loviog ^ 
close, hearty 
frustration 
festive . 

hearty 

artistic 

productive 

^o«:iable, vigorous 



frustrating 

curious 

guilty 

interested 

angry 

scared 

resentful 
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Example: Steps 3 and 4 Sorting Worksheet ' , ' 

(Circle and number the most important constructs In step 4; number uncircled constructs to show 
which constructs they most resemble.) ' '« 



Feelings 


Card 
Nos. 


Similarity Po^t-^^ 


Difference Pole 

ft 


Card 
Nos. 


Feelings , 


close, hearty 
togetherness 




warm, close interaction 


superficial interaction 


21 


festive 


artistic 
productive 


23 
24 


feel like accompl ishments J 


routine; no end to it 


7 


almost 

hnnpl 

1 IV/ l/C i 3 


festive 

competent, 

trusted 


21 
12 


I feel \ike a. unique ^ 
person. ^ 


I'm part of the machine 




mechanical 


bored 

product! ve , 
competent 


14 


4 

reflects competence ^ ; 


anybody could do it ~ 


34 


jresentfu-l 


accepted, close 
curious 


5 

29 . 


^^rowthful to me ^"^^^^^ 


does nothing for me 


'32 


angry 


sociable, 

vigorous 

mixed 


25 
26 


healthful -.^ 


- not healthful 


ao 


guilty 


natural 
motherly 


4 

9 


I'm participating ^ 


« 

I'm, observing 


30 


guilty 


anticipation 

competent, 

trusted 


6 
12 


in control 


it's chaotic 


33 


scared . 


accepted, close 
sensual , loving^ 


5 
18 


intimate ^ 

r 

^ 


impersonal 


13 


mechanicaT 


com^^ent 

productive, 

competent 


16 


^"l^fee] valued by oth^rs"**^ 
y^^dnd^mysel f , ^^^^0^*^ 


it's helpful but not 
valued 


n. 


mechanical 


mo 
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Example: Step 5 

Value Statements 

;J yjant. a life In which the contributions I make are valued 
by myself and others. This valuing goes beyond just helpfulness; 
I must be usin^ my abilities so tt^at I feel competent and produc- 
tive. ' 

It is important that my activities be growthful- to me,, 
contributing to my feelings of physical, emotional, and mental, 
well -being. Activities which are repetitious and boring are 
growth- stopping for me. t 

4 

I need to have a feeling of control over my life, and this 
feeling is present more when I am actively participatihg in 
thi ngs . 

Home, family, and friefids are imp^rt^uli to me, as I value 
intimate interaction and am bored by prolonged superficial contact. 

Example: Step 6 ' 

Script ' 

I am in a position of moderjate status, and my work is' varied 
and ifiteresting. Because 1 am So interested in iny work, 1 do 
extra studying and often »(»ork into the night on projects I'm * 
heavily involved in. My co-workers admire my willingness to go 
"that extra mile" to get a job done well. \ • 

• the fi^ifl work in has no strict chain of coaifwnd, and monthly 
brainrstoi^ing ^meetings are held where input is welcome from 
upper-and-m'iddle-maTiag€ment personnel . I get very involved In 
these- pi annlhg sessions, and many of my ideas' have been success- 
fully implemented. ; 

In off -work hours, I'm always busy with family and friends. 
We are outdoors a lot, hiking, picnicing, etc. We are open with 
our feelings, whether love or anger is being felt. We respect 
each other and work Our differences out cooperftively. 
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Sorting Worksheet 
Constructs 



Similarity Pele 



Difference Pole 



Card No, 



4 



Feelings 
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APPENDIX A 



A Values Clarification Process 
Part ' 1 . . 

ClarifyFng Constructs" for Describing People ^ 



The clarification process previously demopitrated by using TSU's 
as the raw material can be easily adapted to other raw material. For 
example, peop 
m#nts and fai 
Whatever type 



e, jobs, school subjects, as well as special accomplish- 
ures can be used as the raw material for this process. 
_ of material one uses for the raw material. It should 
be possible to identify 10 to 20 specific examples of the type. If you 
use people, for example, you would need to name .10 to 20 real people 
you know. The process would then help you identify how you distinguish 
among these people. These personal constructs for distinguishing 
among people then provide t'he dimensions from which you can identify 
the characteristics of others and yourself which y^b value. If you 
wish, try the process with people. 



Step 1 • ^ ^ . ^ 

The first task is to identify a representative selection of 
people and put each of thejr names on a card. Instead of usi.ng their 
real names, it may be less threatening to others if you use code names 
on the cards. In that way no one will know who the people are except 
you. Try to select at least a third of the total from pepple you would 
not classify as people you Ifice a lot, including a few you actively 
TTslike. As with the TSU's, have a pile of cards marked +, or 
neutral with respect to an overall feeling flavor. You don't have to 
dislike someone to have a - feeling designation on their card. It may 
just mean that time or circumstances never permitted the development 
of a positive relationship. - ' , 

In order to ch^oose individuals who come from various periods 
and other aspects" of your life, use the following l'4st as an aid in 
selecting people to use in this clarification process: 

1. Your mother or ..the person who has played the part of a mother 
in your life. 

2. Your father or the person who has played the part of a father " 
in your life. 

3. Your brother nearest your age. If you have no -brother, the person 
who is most likje one. 

4. Your sister nearest your age. If you have no sister, the person 
who is most like one. 

5. A teacher you liked or the teacher of a subject you liked. 

) 
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6. A teacher you disliked or the teacher of a subject you disliked. 

7. A person who has had some authority over you (employer* super- 
visor, teacher, etc.) whom you respected or liked. 

8. Your spouse or the person with whom you are most intimate. 

9. An employer, supervisor, or authority figure you found hard 
to get along wit*». 

10. A person you have been closely associated with who, for some 
unexplained reason, appeared to dislike you. 

11. A person you have met within the past six months whom you would 
most like to know better. 

12. , X^"^ person you woul4 fnost like to help, op for i^hom you feel 
/most sorry. 

13. The most intelligent person you know personally. 

14. The most successful person you know personally. 
.15.' The most interesting person you know personally. 
16. An acquaintance you find very. hard to understand. 

.17. A person with whom you have worked who was easy to get along with, 

18. A person with whom you have worked who was difficult to get 
along with. " . ' 

19. The most important woman in your life not already listed (rela- 
tive, divorced wife, etc.). 

20. The most important man in your life not already listed (relative, 
divorced husband, etc.) 

21 . Yourself now. 

22. Yourself as you used to be. 

23. Yourself as you hope to be in the future. 

After you have "made up cards, follow the same steps used with 
TSU's, The following suggestions may assist you in carrying out 
the plrocess' using people as your focus.. 



Step 2 ' . ^ ^ 

Identify and list feelings you often have when you are around 
the person or .are thinking about the person bein^. considered. Don't 
describe how you think they feel but how ^ou ^1. This will probably 
be very difficult because you may have a mixtujl of feelings about 
many of the people you relate with during a typical day. Don't 
worry about identifying all of tftese feelings; just identify one or 
two which occur quite often. 
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step 3 

Using the two piles, select three names at a time and develop 
constructs which indicate how you distinguish among the Individuals 
you have selected. In this step you are describing them, so the 
dinjensions may.be quite different from your feelings described in 
Step 2. There will, however, be some surprising connections between 
the constructs used to describe others arid feelings you have abbut 
them. 



Step 4 ' : 

Circle four to eight constructs which are different from each 
other and useful for describing what you value in people. 



Step 5 

Write four to eight statements which describe people you value, 
using thfe parts of^xonstructs you circled in Step 4. 



Step 6 . 

XI 

Write a script which describes some people in your life at. 
some future" time. Describe the people using your most valued 
constructs first and then with the values having someWhat-U^wer 
priorities. Look at- the. script and see |1f it also describes the 
way you want, to be at some future time.' How would you change It 
If you were describing how you want to be? 
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APPENDIX A 



A Valucs Clarification Process 



fART in 



CuRiFYiNG Constructs FOR Describing Jobs 



step 1 ' L 

In this adaptation, select 10 to 20 johs wi th \wh1 ch you are 
fairly familiar. , To select a representative sample of types of 
jobs, follow the guidelines listed below when making out cards 
with name jobs. ' 

1. Your present or most recent job (includes student, housewife, etc.) 

2. A job you would consider taking in the future if it was offered. 

3. A job that involves helping or working directly with people 
(e.g., social worker, nurse, teacher, waitress, etc.) 

4. A job you have daydreamed about. " 

5. The job you have, had that you liked the least. 

6. A job working primarily ;wtth tools, objects, or machines 
(e.g., carpenter, drafter, welder. X-ray technician, etc.) 

7'. A job you would take primarily because it paid well. 

8. The job of a friend who seems to enjoy his/her work. 

9. A job involving paperwork and keeping records (e.g., accountaiit, 
file clerk, cashier, auditor, etc.). 

10. ' Your father's occupation. 

11. Your mother's occupation. f 

12. A job requiring investigation, problem solving, or scientific 

- " ■■^i 
hygienist, etc.). 

13. The job you have had that you liked best. 

14. A job you are presently qualified for but prefer not toido. 

15. A job that would allow you to be creative and expressive 
(e.g., artist, musician, writer, actor, photographer, etc.) 

16. A job that you imagine to be high pressure or tension producing. 

17. A job suggested by family or friends. , 

18. A j^b involving managing and influencing others, selling, or 
promoting, (e.g., store manager, buyer, salesperson, lawyer, 
announcer, etc.). 

19. A job you considered taking in the past but did- not take. 

20. A job you consider ideal, regardless of . present qualification. 



methodology (e.gj(peconomist, chemist, lab technician, dental 
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step 2 ,. 

As you have done before^ identify feelings you have when you 
think about the job being considered. -If you -have had previous work 
experience in the job being considerejl, tryto recall how you felt" 
about the job at the time or how you feel about it now. 



Step 3 . * , . 

Sort the jobs and find constructs for distinguishing between 

jobs. Use + and - piles when selecting job cards for this sorting 

process. , , ' . , '.:>/,. 



Step 4 ^ . 

When you are looking for constructs which identify wha^ you 
value about a- job, ask yourself these questions. 

(1) Would one of the poles of this construct describe a 
job I would yalue and desire? , 

(2) Is this characteristic one I would pay a lot of attention 
to when selecting a new job or position? . . 



Step 5 ■ , , • 

• write four to eight value statements describing jobs which would 
be satisfying to you. 

Step 6 - 'l ' - • , 

Write a script describing a job orUome jobs yoii might have 
at some future times. Prioritize the value statements developed 
in. Step 5 so you can u^e the statements having higher priorities 
in the first part of your^^ript and those of lesser importance 
in the latter part of yocJr script. 
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Labels "FOR Feelings 



JoyfuT 


Petty 


Humbl e 


Calm 


Powerless 


Centered 


Accepting 


Youthful 


Anxious 


Proud 


Friendly 


Oepenjdent 


vJorried 


Cheerful 


Graceful 


Loving 


AffectionaTS"^''. 


Quarrelsome 


Neurotic 
Strained 


Sociable 


Stressed 


l^^ll ious 


Maternal 


Al ienated 


Self -Indulgent 


Assertive 


Observant . 


Unhappy . 


Discipl ined 


Strong 


Detached 


Guilty . 


Domineering 


Aware 


Giving 


Solid" 


— thrcQncerned 


Guilty 


Clever 


lonely 


Uncontrolled 


Brave 


Unaware 


Warm " 


In^<>w^derate 


Potent 


Crazy 


Trustful 


Irritable 


Tense 


Dutiful 


Inferior 


Excited 


Helpless 


Intuitive/ 


Secure 


Overburdened 


Remote 


Playful 


Empty / 


Responsive" * 


Together 


Ashamed 


Despondent 


' * Vulnei^able 


Cold 


Upset 


Disappointed 


• Satisfied 


Quiet ' 


Tired 


Calm 


Lascivious 


Si.l-lb' 


Bored ' . 


Free 


Controlled " - 


Helplel§^ 


fenvious 


, Aggressive 


Cranky • 


Resentful 


^ Used 


Jealous 


Regretful 


Unaware - 


'Touched 


Angry " ' . 


Dependable 


Cari ng 


Moved 


" Jovial 


Refaxed 


Insecure 


Go9d 


Annoyed 


Reserved 


Useful 


Cautions' 


Narcissistic 


Accepting ^, . 


Childlike 


ConfuseS 


'Attractive 


Docile ' >, 


Competent 


Soft . ■ V 


Nurturing 


* Sensual 


Lazy 


/.Bubbley 


Bell ig,^r'ent 


Energetic , 


Serious 


■ Tight 


Passive 


Fool ish 


Wise 


Cute 


Bittey 


Gentle 


Creative 


Ciiddl ey 


Patient • 


'Optigfit , ~* ' 


Lively. 


Puzzled 


Carefree 


Withdrawn • 

•4 . 


. Sexy , . 


Careful 



APPENDIX C 



Some Examples of Person^ Constructs 
AND Related Value Statements 



Construct 



A Value Statement 



1. 



S1m1Tar1ty Pole 



Difference Pole "I want . 



It - 



I was interested in what 
was going on because my 
mind was chanenged 

I was independent and 
decided when to go and» 
come 

I could express myself 
in my most natural way 



4. '"I was able to lead 

others 

5. I was rewaVded for what - 
1 did 

6. "It permitted me to grow 

and get ahead 0 

My efforts were 
recognized 



7. 

8. I got to do. new, 
different activities 

9. It Contributed to my 
safety and security 

10. -Z'was able to be ho/iest 
and fair 

11. I was helping to improve 
my community 

12. I was helping my family 

13. I was winning • • ' 

14. I was learning about 
my heritage 

15. I was expressing my 
religious faith 

16. I was stanfling up for 
what I knew was right 

17. 1 was creating new ideas 



I was bored because 
1 didn't need to 
think / 

I had to go and come 
because of other 's» 
wishes 

I was inhibited from 
my natural ways of 
expression 

I had to follow the 
leadership of others 

I got nothing for my 
effort 

It was teading to 
nowhere 

No one recognized 
my efforts 

I had to do repeti- 
tious activities 

•It left >ne less safe 
and" more insecure 
than before 

I had to be dishonest 
or unfair 

I wasn't helping my 
community 

I was not helping^ 
family members • . 

I was losing 



to. have interesting 
challenging activities 

■^p be independent; to 
decide when I come 
and go . 

to express myself in 
my most natural way 

to lead others 

to be rewarded for 
wbat I do 

to be able to grow 
and get ahead 

my efforts recognized 

to be able to do new 
and different activities 

to be doing things that 
contribute to my safety 
and security 

to be honest and fair 

to help improve my 
community 

to help my family 
to be winning 



I was learning', nothing to learn about my 



about my heritage 

I wasn't expressing 
my faith 

I wasn't standing up 
for what was right 

I was repeating old 
ideas 



heritage 

to be able to express 
my religious fatth 

to stand up for what 
I know is right 

to create new ideas 
or things : 
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Construct 



A Value Statement 





. Similarity Pole .. ' 


D4fferenct Pole 


"1 want..." 


18. 


I was building something 


I wasn't building . 


-to build something 


19. 


• . i' 

I was being efficient 


I was wasting time 


to be efficient 


20. 


I was developing a 
close friendship 


I was isolated oi^-"^' 
superficial 


to develop close- 
friendships 


21. 


I was helping society 


I wasn't helping 
society 


to help society, ' ^ 


22. 


I was competing with, 
others 


1 was cooperating 
with others 


to compete with 
others 


23. 


I was making decisions 


I was going along 
and being passive 


to make decisions 


24. 


There was a lot of 
pressure 


Little pressure 
existed 


plenty of pressure 
■ in my life 


25. 


I was learning new skills 


I wasn't learning 


to be learning new 

SKIMS ^ 


26. 


I had power over others 


• I had no power 


power over others r 


27. 
•, ♦ 


I was in a. beautiful , 
pleasing setting 


The place was not 
attractive 


to be irtybeautiful , • 
pleasing settings 


28. 


I was adding to my 
expertise ^ 


I was not improving 
my expertise 


'to become a real . 
expert \ 


29. 


I mi supervising others 


I wasn't supervising 


to supervise others 


30. 


It was a stable, com- 
fortable situation 


It was unstable and 
dangerous 


to -have a stable, com- 
fortable .si tuation 


31 . 


People were stimulated 
and excited 


others were dull and 
unexcited 


to- b6 where people are 
stimulated and excited 


32. 


I had a chance to gain 
a lot, quickly 


I had little chance 
to gain much 


to be abj^ to gain a 
lot, quickly 


33. 


J was contrtbuting to 
moral standards 


I was not helping 
moral standards 


to contribute to 
moral standards 


34. 


I was exerting myself 
physically 


I was not physically 
active 


to have physical 
exertion 


35. 


I had enough free 
time to relax 


I didn't have time 
to relax ^ 


enough free time to 
relax 


36. 


I was being romantic 
and soft 


I couldn't be 
romantic 


to be able to be 
romantic and soft 


37. 


I was self-sufficient 


I was dependent 


to be self-sufficient 


38. 


I'was improving the 
meaning of life 


I was maintaining^ 
physical needs . 


• to improve the meaning 
of life ^ 


39. 


I was aware of broader 
perspectives 


I was only aware of 
iinnediate activity 


to be aware of broader 
perspectives 



Construct 



Similarity Pole 



40. 

41. 
♦ 

42. 
43. 
.44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 

53. 
54. 
55. 

56. 
57. 
58. 



I was responsible for 
what-4jdppened to others 

It was leading to a com-- 
fortable» prosperous life 

I was having an exciting • 
life 

I was making a lasting 
contribution 

I was contributing to 
peace In the world 

I was promoting equality 
and brotherhood 

I was contributing to the 
security of my family 

I was adding to a feeling 
of inner harmony 

I was expressing love 
and sexual intimacy 

It was enjoyable and. 
leisurely 

My self-esteem was 
Increased 

I was keepi"rtg alive 
a closi| friendship 

I was gaining wisdom 
amJ' a more mature under- 
standing of life 

I was producing a real 
product 

I was helping another 
person 

I was expressing my 
uniqueness and 
differentness 

I was exercising and 
staying fit 

I had companionship 
and closeness 

I was able to appreciate 
nature 



Difference Pole 

I was passive and 
not responsible 

I wasn.'t gaining 



It was^ boring 

It was meaningless 
over the long run 

I wasn't helping with 
peace 

I wasn't promoting 
brotherhood 

My family wasn't made 
more secure 

It didn't help inner 
harmony 

There was no intimacy 

It wasn't pleasant . 

My self-esteem was 
hurt 

I was doing nothing 
to keep friendships 
going 

I gained no wisdom 



I wasn't producing 
anything 

I couldn't help 
anyone 

^ I couldn't express 
my uniqueness 



A Valu e Statement 

"I want.,." ■ 

to be responsive 
for others 

to lead a com-i^ortab-le, 
prosperous 1 1 f e 

to have an exciting 
life 

to make a lasting 
contribution 

to contribute to 
world peace 

to promote equality 
a=nd brotherhood 

to contribute to the 
security of my family 

to have a feeling of . 
Inner harmony most of 
the time 

to express love and 
sexual Intimacy 

Tots of times which are 

enjoyable and leisurely 

^• • 

to do things which 
Increase my self-esteem 

to keep alive close 
friendships 

to gain wisdom and have 
a mature understanding 
of life 

to" produce real 
products 

to help others 



to express my uniqueness 
and differentness 



I was not moving and to stay fit and get 

I was getting flabby plenty of exercise 

I had no companion- companionship and 

ship closeness 

I couldn't appreciate to appreciate nature 
nature 
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Constructs 



Similarity Pole 



59. I was escaping from un- 
pleasant realities 

60. It was aesthetic and 
"enriching 

« 

61. I I was entertained, • 

stimulated ^nd taken ^ 
care of 

62. I was advancing toward 
worthwhile ends 

63. I was attaining and en- 
joying material' comfort 

64. -I was serving others 
55. ItvWas adventurous 

66. I was doing my duty 

67. I was alone 

68. I was gaining status 

69. I was socializing 

70. 1 was achieving some- / 
thing important 

71 . I was showing my • , 
competence 

72". I was respected 

73. I was nurturing 
someone 

74. I was getting approval 

75. I was tender 

76. I was giving or getting 
support 

77. I had complete privacy 

78. We had real intimacy 
79.,. I was being sensitive 



Difference Pole 

I couldn't get away 
from, the unpleasant 



A- Value S ta t emen 



"I^want 



I't' was ugly 



I had to do every- 
thing for myself and 

I was getting nowhere 

There was very little 
material comfort 

I wds not being of 
service 

>It was predictable 

I wasn't doing my 
duty 

I was with othqrs 

It did not affect 
my status' 

I wasn't socializing 

Nothing important was 
bein.g achieved 

I wasri't being 
competent 

I wasn't getting^ 
respect 

I wasn't being 
nurturing 

I was not getting 
approval 

I was not being 
'tender 

No support was in- 
volved 

I couldn't have 
privacy 

We were superficial 

I wasn't being 
sensitive ^ 

5,9 ^ 



to be able to escape froa 
unpleasant reialitles t| 

to do things which .are 
aesthet,ically pleasing 
and enriching 

to. be entertained, 
stimulated, and taken 
care of 

to be advancing toward 
worthwhile ends 

to attain and enjoy 
material comfort 

to serve others 



to do things which are 
adventurous- 

to do my duty 



to be alone when I want 
to gain status 

to socialize a lot 

to achieve something 
important 

to show my competence 

to be respected 

to nurture someone 

to be approved 

to be able to be 
tender 

to give and/or get 
support 

complete privacy when 
I want it . 

real intimacy 

to be able to be sens'i 
tive when I want 
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Construct 




A Value Statement 




Similarity Pole' 


Difference Pole? 


"I want..." ' 


80. 


I was admired 


I w|i$'n't admired- 


— i . ■ ■ ■ — - " 

to be adroi red 


81. 


I had. sexuft'l^ appeal I was not seen' as 

sexCftlTy appea^l^ing 


tfo have sexual appeal 


82. ' 


r wasT with someone who 
W€f®^ veryr compa*;4*ble> 


I wasn't compat'1'ble 
w^it'h who' P weS' vHt:h» ^ 


to"^ spend^ Ibts of time 
w4*h< Gompd*^* bTe^ peo^ole • 


83. 


We* were very inter- 
dependent 


• f 

There was > ho tntWr- 
dependence 


to" be 1>i1?erdependent 
wHt^- ot'hefr s> 


841 


There: wes^ a great dea-^l 
of aperiness 


There was no open- 
ness 


to • have openness 1 n 
interactions 


85. 


Someone ttiok? care 
of me' 


M one took care o:f 
me 


Som«tolie'= to take care 
of me 


86. 


I' wa^^ pol?}itib»11 


I' wa-sw?1:t pol>j^1ba«ll 


to'>be pofl^iba^l . 


87. 


r was^ beingj spiiWitlial' 


r wasn't beHia^' 
spiritual 


1*0' be* s'pirTtual when 
li want 


88. 


i WoS UU 1»<"U •'•-UOur o 


1 1 Ivlvv I ^ * 

i 


tt) spend lots of tiirte ' 
out-of-doors 


89. 


I was repairing. some- 
ttting' 


I was' not repairing 


to repair things 


90. 


r was organi!zing some- 
things 


h was' not/ organisi ng 

** 


tO^'orgarrize things 


91. 


I. was listening* to 
gpod'mus'io 


Music was unavailable 


to listen to good 
musi c a 1 ot 


92.. 


1 wa s- tra veling J 

1 ; , 

r WIS' engaged' in sports- 


r was^ s t^^ing- i n- 
fi^mllHar tierri tors' ' 


to travel - a» lot 


93. 


N© • sperts 


to^ be i nvol ved "wi th^ 
sports a lot 


94. 


I was. beinq* good father 


I wasn't, doing any- 
thinas relafed tO mv 
father-role- {or 
mother-role) 


Vt\ Ha nAnH 'Fftthpr for 

mother ) ' 


95. 


I wa s • g rowi ng i somethi ng 


I wasn't involved 
with growing* 


to work' in the soil 
and grow things 


96. 


I was being sensual 


I wasn't^ sensual' 


to be sensual more 
oftferr 


97. 


I ' was-- gai h i ng ' more 
freedom 

* 


There was no gain 
in freedom 


more freedom 


98, 


I ,Was helping someone 
else feel good 


I wasn't helping 
anyone feel good 

V, 

I wasn't learning \ 


to help someone 
feel good 


99.. 


I was learning new things 


to learn new things 
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Constructs 



100. 
101. 

102. 



Similarity Pole 



I was choosing what I do 

I was doing family 
activities 

I was being a partici- ' 
pant {no leadership) 



103. I felt valued 



104. It was energizing me 
and decreasing my 
"fatigue • 

05. My mind was wandering 
(daydreaming) 

06. I was fantasizing 



Differ ence Pole 

• T ^ ■ ■ — — 

I had^little choice 

It wasn't related to'' 
the family 

I was partly respon- 
sible for what 
happens to others' 

It didn't seem I 
was vaVued 

It was not energizing 



My mind was focused 
on a given task 

I was involved in 
concrete thinking 



A Value Statement 
"I want..." 

to choose what I do 

to be involved with a , 
lot of family activities 

to be a participant and- 
not be responsible for 
leading 

to be valued 

tp be involved in, 
energizing activities 

to be able to daydream 
a lot 

to be able to 
fantasize 



\ 
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SOME CONSTRUCTS REFLEtTING NEGATIVE AFFECT 



Construct 



Similarity Pole 

1 . There was a 1 ot of 
pressure 

2. I was doing repetitious 
tasks ^ . 

3! I was exh^usted^ 

4. I was worrying about 
the future 

5. I didn't have enough , 
time 

6. I was worrying about 
firftncial coPGerns" 

7. I was paying close " 
attention to details 

8. I was irritated with 
others 

9. Others' Incompetence 
caused unsatisfying 
outcomes 

10. I was lonely 

11 . I was inhibited 

12. I was tired and bored 



Difference Pole- 

There were no 
demands on me 

I had variety in 
what i was doing 

I was rested and 
ready ' 

I was enjoying 
the moment 

I had enbugh time 



I was not aware of 
financial concerns 

I was unfocused and •.• 
aware of lots of * 
things 

I was accepting and ' 
appreciating others 

I was unaffected by 
the intompetence .of ' 
others 

I felt connected and 
involved with others 

I felt free to do what 
I felt like doing 

I was involved and 
refreshed ."^ 



A Value Statement 

"I want..." 

to avoid pressure 

to ayoid repetitious 
activities 

t#avoid getting exhausted 

not to worry about ■ ' 
the future 

to, have enough time 



not to worry about 
money ^ 

not to have to pay 
attention to details 

to avoid situations^" 
where I am irritated 
by others 

to avoid siiffering the 
effects of others' 
incompetence 

not to feel lonely 

to avoid situations 
where I feel inhibited 

to keep from getting 
tired and bored 
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APPEHDIX D 



Words Which Way Bescrire YoaR Usabl^ Skills . 



WORKJNG WITH DATA 

SKILLS 
Synthesizltwa 



ProblwHsoTvfng 
lroa0Bing, visual izing 
I n veu t i ng, crett i ng 
Des i gni ng , de ve loping 
Creating - Images, shapes. 
Creating - words, music 
DeaVing wittt colors 
Visualizing third dimension 
Exper jmewt i ng , i mf^ro vi s i ng 
Forecasting, foresight 
Perceiving intuitlvesly 
Relating abstract ideas 
Operating: In unstructured 

r environment 
Writing 

■ • 
Coordinating 

Reviewing, evaluating 
Organizing own time 
Initiatlr^g projects 
Self -direct ion 
Risk-tatking / 
Oecisi'On-ma'king 
Policy-making 
Trouble -shooting 

Leading, motivating others 
Promoting change 
, Developing, planning materials 
Setting goals, achieving 
Reviewing, evaluating 

Analyzing 

Analyzing things, ideas, data 
Diagnosing 
Systematizing 
Separating important from 
unimportant 

Seeing need for more information Getting information on plant disease 

, *Arranged in categories of Data-People-Things used in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Ti tl es . 



EXAMPLES OF USING SKILLS, 



Budgeting monthlyjsalary 
Developing new ways of organizing a report 
Writing a clever letter vjT 
Developtng a reciipe 
Arts, crafts, sculpture projects 
Writing, composing, acting, directing 
Decorating, making clothes 
Making drawings, models, blueprints 

Planning a vacation week 
Sizing up a complex situation accurately 
Explaining trends in politics 
Carrying out a task with few outside 

instructions 
Preparing a report 



Thinking about how it went 
Planning,' carrying out a project - - 
Starting paper drive 
Deciding on a new class 
Sticking up for someone in a fight 
Buying a car 
Rules for kids 

Helping improve relations between co- 
workers 

Leading field trip, cheerleading 
Starting recycling center 
Setting up a workbook 
Deciding to get a college degree 
Evaluating someone's performance on a task 



Analyzing ingredients in recipe 
Tracing problems to source 
Laying out tools in order of use 
Cleaning out attic, listening to 
complaints 
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WORKING WITH DATA (continued) 

SKILLS 

Analyzing (continued) 

Finding ways to speed up a Job 

Reading 

Editing^ * 

Translating! interpreting 

Counseling, guiding 

Analyzing costs 
Working within budget 

Compil inq 

Gathering information, 

interviewing 
Inspecting 
Testing, screening 
AcGu-nate reporting 
Organizing, classifyinq 
Exploring, ditcoverinoew 

things 
Memory for facts 
Musica^l - knowledge *' 
Memo r^y for designs, faces 
Using visual communication 
Layout ' 

Expressing self clearly 
Listening _ 
Describing, defining 
Perceptive, good interpersonal 

communication 
Memory for names, places 
Working with accuracy 

Developing budget 
Bookkeeping 
Memory-- for numbers 

Computing 

' Computing numbers 
, Mathematical problem-solving 
Managing money 



EXAMPLES OF USING SKILLS \ 



Redoing housecleaning routine 1 
Understanding 'difficult instructions 
Improving a child's school pa per* 
From one language to another,- or 

•from technical jargon into, plain 
• English . 

Helping someone" who, doesn't know what to 

do • . 

Grocery shopping - ' 
Painting house 



Callijjg about price estimates 



Checking-'child's work 
Cooking, deciding what^to wear 

Doing the laundry 
beachcombing, mushroom hunting 

Remembering birthdays 

Rhythm, tonal memory 

Identifying people at class reunion 

Making* signs 

Designing poster, cartoon 
Descr:1bing a past event 
Hearing what is Implied 

Hearing what a friend is saying 
I . 

Finding restaurant again 

Using procedures, words,! numbers 

correctly 
Family budgeting 
Keeping club records 
Remembering Social Security number 



Checkbook, arithmetic 
Checking account, bank, store 
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WORKING WITH DATA (continued) 



SKILLS 



Copying \ 

'Copying i^eclSrding 
Taking fnVwrtory 
Kwpinfi finpciil records 
ToTera 1 1 ng /repet 1 1 1 on 

Comparing 



EXAMPLES OF USING SKIL^ 



Transferring Information, manuscripts 
Checking on pantry, shop suppTtes 
Checkbook 
Washing dishes 



Plying attention to details Embroidering design on shirt 

Compiringi perceivi-ng slmnarity Comparing different i^rands in supermarket 



Observing, surveying 
Examining, inspecting 
Di agnosit^g., determi ninii 
Matching cp-lors e^^d textures 
Proofreading 

Filing, classifying, retrieving 

WORKING yiTH PEOPLE 

lien tori ng 

Reising others' self-esteem 
Providing support, wcouragement 
Counsel ing 
*teali*»g, curing 
Developing rapport 

Drewing out people 

Negotiating 

Representing others^ liaison 
work 

Accepting tllfferent opinions 
Recruiting 

Mediating conflict 
Negotiating, debating 
Risk-taking 

Promoting change ''^~^\ 

Decision -making 

Persevering 

Confronting others with 
^ difficult matters 
St»aring credit, aippreciation 



Watching someone closely 
Determining if a child has measles 
Deciding if food is cooked 
Painting a room 
Checking a report 
Data, materiel. Information 



Making someone feel better 
Comforttog someone who is sick 
Helping s^neone decide 
Giving |Et»ild i chestrub 
Establiiihing a relationship with a 

s tiranger 
Helping a ^ neighbor to talk 



P . T . A . ,neighborhood commi ttees 

Polling friends about election 
Getting the rigjit people together 

to dp something 
Settltng dispute between co-workers 
Arguing for a diffelrent approach 
Choosing an option in spite of possible 

problems 
Organizing a block-parent group 
Ct>oos1:ng best of several options 
Keeping at it in spite of barriers 
Telling someone they didn't make 

the team 
Working on a team 
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WORKING WITH DATA (continued) 

Instructing 

Teaching 
Coaching ^ 
Leading discussion. 

Supervising 

Initiating projects 
Leading, motivating others 
- Directing others' 
Reviewing, evaluating 
Organizing people 

Diverting 

Creative writing 

Composing - ,< 

Acting, dancing 

Singing, playing instrument" 

Directing 

Modeling, demonstrating ^ - 
Public speaking 
Public sports 
Conducting public affair 
Using sense of humor 

P ^uadinq 

^ Initiating relationships 
Developing- rapport, trust 
Promoting, selling things 
Promoting, selling ideas 
Relating to man/ kinds of people 
Advertising, publicity 

Speaking, signaling 

Expressing self clearly 
Describing, defining 
Using visual communication 
Talking, speaking 
Perceptive, good inter- 
personal communication 

Serving 

Caring for others 

Providing pleasant surroundings 

for others 
Helping 

Caring for animals 
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Teaching Sunday School 
Showing someone how to sew 
Leading study group discussion 



Starting a family activity ; v 
Getting others to want to dp things 
Assigning tasks, checking progress 
Chedt<1ng up on. lawn work 
Starting a cub scout den 



Writing special holiday letter * 

Playing in high school^ band 
Putting on a play. 
Showing new equipment 
Toastmaster 

Playing on a volleyball team 
Putt'ing on a large party, bake sale 
Telling jokes , 



Talking with stranger on. bus, plan 
Dealing with' co-worker 
Sel 1 i ng material s , products 
Changing someone's mind 
Activity in church, P.T.A. 
Advertising garage sale 

Ordering materials 

Writing on blackboard, gestures 
Talking on the telephone 



Raising children 
Decorating house 

V 

Supporting someone in need 
Keeping pets , • . 
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WORKING WITH THINGS 



SKILLS 



Precision Working - 

Fashioning or shaping 
•Dealing with shapes, spaces 

Drafting, designing > 

Illustrating, drawing - 
' Layout, pasteup "* 
' Playing musical Instrument 

Speed precision working 

Finger dexterity 

Operati ng-contrdl 1 ing ^ 
9perating niachfnes~^ 

Operating tools 
Ori ving-operating 

Operating equipment 

Manipulating 
Assembling 

Constructing, building 
Fixing,, repairing 
Sports, physical coordination 
Hiking, camping, outdoor 

activities 
Cooking, cleaning 
Growing, caring for plants 

Handling v 

Obtaining materials 
Filing, retrieving 
Lifting, pulling, pushing, 
'balancing 



EXAMPLES OF USING SKILLS 




ul);jture 
Architectural design 
Interior design 

Designi'kig poster 

Machining^;' \ 
Throwing potsl, sewing 

. • \ 
\ 

\ 

Keypunch, calculator, computer, 
typewriter, adding iriachine, 
cash register, sewing machine 

Drill s^jni'^e 



Car, truck, boat, motorcycle, 
tractor ' 



Kits, models 
Carpentry 

Painting, appliance repair 



Going on a caniping trip 
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.TOULE 6QAL AND OBJECTIVES 

floDULE Goal 

To provide counselors, teachers, and othar guidance personnel 
with the knowledge and skills to clarify a student's values and skills 
by eliciting the student's unique perceptions. A participant who has 
successfully completed this rnodula can help ot^er persons describe 
what they want and what they can do. The methods work best with teen- 
agers and adults who expy^ess interest in self-assessiiient and career 
planning. The methods can be used v/ith individuals being seen singly 
or in classes and other gi^-oup settings. 

Module Objectives 

Dn successful completion of this module, you will be able to do 
the following: 

• Describe t he benefits of indiv1dual1zins^_the process Of clarify- 
ing career-related value s and skills. 

This objective is achieved vmen the participant includes in a 
written statement one of the following* benefits of individualizing: 

a. An individual is not restricted to the use of previously- 

• designated 'dimensions when describing what she/he i/alues and 
she/he qan do. 

b, An individual can use special concepts vs'hich have personal 
s meanings of a unique neiture vihen describing what she/he values 
^ and she/he can do. 

. c. The dimensions which are identified are more likely to be 
the ones the individual uses to anticipate future events than 
are dimensions identified by other means, 
d". There are opportunities for greater variety in self- 
descriptions and flexibility in ways of descrlbincj one's self. 
The objective can alsn denion^J.raled by selectinq 66% of 
the correct answers > and no more than ^33% o|/-th€ 1-ncorrect 
answers, from a list of sta'ceinc^nts , half of which a^e correct. 



Use individualized techniques to help Individuals identify 
and^describe their career-re lated values . 

Successful achievement of this objective requires a script 
prepared by the participant to demonstrate the use of an individualized 
technique of clarifying his or her own values. The script' must include 
prioritized values statements whirh can be traced to a list of personal 
constructs identified by the participant when distinguishing among ' 
specific events called "Time-Space Units" (TSU's), 

^ • t'se individualized techniqu'e.s to help 'others identify and' 
describe their career-related skills. 

Successful achievement of this objective requires the partici- 
pant to prepare a statement describing his or her most usable skills 
organized in at least three clusters which have been prioritized by 
the particiieant. The use of an individualized technique to identify 
these skills will be verified when tlle^jartlcipant describes past 
events in which select;ed skills were demonstrated. 

^ • Devise a means of adapting the individualized methods for 
use in other settinas* 

This objective is achieved when the participant prepares a 
plan for using the indi vi dual ized 'techniques described in this module. 
Successful achievement of the objective requires that the plan have the 
following components: 

a. A class of referents which can be used to identify specific 

events or objects. ' v,. 

,b, The identification of feelings associated with specific 

ins tances . 

c. A sorting process where personal constructs or skills *are 
elicited. 

d. A method of selecting the more important values or skills 
from a list. 

e. The preparation of value statements or skills clusters. 

f. A method of prioritizing and articulating a suninary of 
■ values and/or skills* n 



COORDINATOR'S ROLE AND FUNCTIONS^ 

The coordinator's role is very important in that the activities 
in this module are complex and subject to a wide range of interpre.ta- 
tion. The following general guidelines may assist you. " 

Se t the Tone : 

. Since this is a process vvhere partj^rronts explore aspects of their 
own lives, the tone is serious, yet relaxed and nonthreatening. Show by 
your words and actions that the participants are being taken seriously 
and that they can also joke around when they wish. L^et each individual 
know that she/he is responsible for his/her level of involvement and 
the decision to continue with each step of the process. Let participants 
know that there are no ''correct answers" with respect to personal self- 
assessment and their choices of values and priorities. 

Set the Pace: 

Because of the extensive agenda and complexity of tasks, it is 
e^sy for sonie participants to get bogged ^down and behind the pace of 
the suggested schedule. It is the coordinator's responsibility to 
keep aware of each" particlpant'^s pace.v Individuals Who are moving ahead 
should be encouraged to coS^plete semi -optional sections with more detail 
and depth, whiles slower-moving individuals should be encouraged to 
sample these sections rather lightly. The coordinator may also select 
a "pacing monitor" from each group of four and ask that person to assist 
in the pacing of the small groups. 

While the pacing should remain flexible, slower participants will 
require prodding. Times for breaks and the initiation of new activities 
should b^posted prior tp the workshop and, after frequent checks, 
revisions' In the schedule should be posted and announced. 

> >' 

Facilitate : 

The tasks in this module can be accomplished in a number -of ways, 
so each individual has a good deal >of freedom and responsibility for • 
her/his own approach. "The coordihator ' s primary role is to encourage * 
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each participant to focus as much attention and effort as possible. 
The participants remain in control of the specific methods and products 
while the coordinator promotes the environmental conditions to maximize 
each participant's gain. ^ 

Evaluate : 

Check frequently to see that individuals are getting from the work- 
shop the primary objectives set by the workshop sponsors and each 
participant. See that each participant gets- feedback at several point's 
and check that the objectives of the module are compatible with those 
'^of individuals participating in the workshop^ 



i ■ i 
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• SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS OF COORDINATOR 
(A Checklist for fiopuLE Progression) 

Prior to the Workshop : 

1. Read the module and go through the activities described in the 

A*. 

module. 

2. Assemble the following materials and resources: 

a. Reserve a room with tables which provide each particiipant 
with at least- a.' -.by..3i table: top. The room or rooms should 
also permit participants, in groups of four, to converse 
while they progress throu^ the activities. 
^ . b. Assemble a numbered packet for each participant which incTodes •• 
a writing tablet, 30 3x5" index or recipe cards, and the qiodule 
- .If you plan to reuse the module booklets, make ah extra copy of 
the following pages for each participant. 
K The Individualized Self-Report form (P. 13) 

2. The Normative "Rating Sheet (P. 14) 

3. The Sorting Worksheet (P. 56) 

4. An Expanded TSU page for Identifying 

Skills (P- 33) 



1^ . 



At the Workshop ' . ' ' - _ 

(For a more detailed description of directions, see the portion of 
this Coordinator's Guide titled, ''Suggested Methods.") 

1, Introduce yourself and describe the format of the workshop. 



2. Start the participants on Activity^Siy ch includes the reading 
of the Introduction, responding to two Self-Rep&rt forms, (a) Indivi- 
dualized Self-Report and (b) Normative Rating Form, and comparison of 
each form when responding to qertain questions. 

3. Have the participants assess their attainment of Objective 1 
and arrange for feedback. 

4. In-troduce Objective 2 and start participants on Activity 2, 

a sdinplfng of an individualized approach to *he clarification of their 
^^lues, 

5. Arrange for the assessment of Activity 2 and facilitate feed- 
back "of this assessment.* 



6. Intro«Juce Objective 3 and start participants on Activity 3, 
usina an individualized technique to clarify skills. ■ 

• 7. Arrange for the assessment of Objective a and facilitate feed- 
back on the outcomes of Activity 3. 

S. Int;roduce Objective 4 &n6 start" participants on Activity 4, 
the application of the techniques in other settings. Facilitate 
practice of the application using the simulation case study, followed 
by the application to a specific clientele and setting designated by 
each participant. < 

9. Arrange for the assessment of Objectiv'e 4 and the communication 
of feedback to individual participants. 

10. Conduct a closure session- by .summarizing primary objectives 
and outcomes. Answer questions and provide sources for further assist- 
ance. 

11. Conduct a- brief final evaluation, asking for reactions to the 
complete workshop. . - k \ 



SUGGESTED METHODS 
Greeting Par ticipan ts an d Setting Gu idelines (20 minutes) 

^ ' 

Intf'oduce yourseVf and paraphrase the goals and objectives of 
the module. It may be useful to have the participants read page 1 of 
the module immediately after you have stated the goals and objectives. 

Briefly describe the format of the workshop, including the tenta- 
tive time schedule and the policies for food and rest breaks. Let 
them know that there is not a need for a regimented schedule because 
much of the activity is controlled by the individual participant. 
However, a schedule is"fleeded to provide the coordinator with oppor- 
tunities for introducing new activities and gauging the relative pro- 
gress of the p'articipants as they move through-the various activities. 
It is especially important that the coordinator introduce each of the 

V 

four activities with a brief Qverview- of that section. 

■ In the introductory remarks, the coordinator should make it clear 
that each participant will be asked to clarify his or herown values 
and skills during this workshop, "participants who are resistant to 
such personalized activities should be encouraged to "modify their 
attitudes about this matter.^or leave the workshop before the second 
activity is started. 

^ 

Objective 1, Activity 1 - Finding Benefits of Individualizing (60 minutes) 

- 1. Introduce this activity by" asking each participant to read the 
section of the text titled, "Reasons to Individualize When Clarifying 
Values and Skills." Most participants will finish this in about five 
minutes. > * 

2. When all have read the introduction, ask that they continue 
to read and follow the four steps of Activity 1. In the first step, 
they are asked to fill out the Individualized Self-Report. While a 
blank Self-Report form\is enclosed in the module, distributing an 
unattached copy of the form to each participant 'will permit reuse of 
the module booklet. 

3- When most have finished filling out the Self-Report form', 
as-k them to join with a few others to form groups of four. Ask them 
to read through the rest of the directions for Activity 1 and follow 




the suggestion, described in four steps. ' You «iil need to coordinate ' 
the,r .ove.ent through the fOur'steps of Activity 1 because n,ost par i- 
~s ,«,n „ant to tau aPout each step of the.activit. for a ded 

period, you may need to remind thpm tw^t ^-k^ ^ . 

^^"'^^^ tnem that the module cannot be com- 

P.e ed ,„ the ailoted ti.e if the suggested ti.es are not foiWd i 
fair y c.ose.y.- Let the. know that the nature of the materia, elicited P 
< by these questions usually does result in complex and| interesting dis- / 
cuss.on ,ssues. However, the objectives of the .od.le include several/ 
ou.comes beyond the stimulation of interesting d^^usSion issues Vo) 
can expect that yoor reguest to „,ove on to the n;xt step w,ll result !n 
eenncs of frustration and complaints that personal issues are often 
left undiscussed. - ^, 

^ _ 4. After finishing Step 2, participants compare t'he personal 
-nrormion reported in the Individualized Self-Report and the Nor,na- ' 
.ive Rating Form, using three questions presented in Step 3 After 
finishing Step 4, a brief discussion of the relevance of the different 
approaches to self-assessment, participants are requested bv the 
coordinator to read and complete the tasks designed to assess the 
attainment of Objective 1 . i. - 

?:^^.M^^mLoLm^ctvjeJ_ (10 minutes) , ' 

Ask participants to respond to Part 1 of the assessment task 
-^Uing a short statement about the benefits of individualizing self- 
assessment efforts, and then Part 2. choosing statements Which describe 
tne benefits. uciLriDe . 

Vou may wish to collect the resul ts and evaluate them yoursel f ■ 
or ask each participant to select an assessment partner who can score 
the results according to the answers you supply from the coordinator's 
guide. 

£riieiiA_[2iiram&le^^ .. 

The participant has satisfied O^^J^^Ti^TTTTThe/he identified 
two of the three statements {B. C. and f] i„Tart 2. while not 
choosing more than one of the incorrect statements. (A, D. and E) 



J 



When evaluating t>he comparison of the two Self-Report forms 
in Part I. look for at least one benefit which corresponds to one 
of those' described in statements B, C, and F on Part II. Also give 
credit if the participant mentions the greater variety and flexibility 
permitted when using the Individualized Self-Report form. 

Objective 2, Activity 2 - Clarifyinp Values (2% hours) 

Ask everyone to begin Activity 2 by reading the introductory 
remarks and Part I of the model Values Clarification Process in 
Appendix A. 'Each participant can then return to Activity 2 direc- 
tions, the suggestions for sampling the six steps of the model process. 
When sampling the six steps it will probably be necessary to read 
sections of Appendix A again, especially the example given at the end 
of Part I, ^ 

-<^J ' The coordinator should demonstrate some of her or h^s own personal 
constructs when participants Are completing Step 3 of the process. It 
also helps to refar the participant to the list of examples inAppendix 
C when Step 3 is being tried. Enc<^rage participants to compare pro- 
ducts with one or more members of the four- person groups formed in 
Activity 1 . 

After one-and-a-half hours of Activity 2 have passed, urge' p^iC^i- 
ci pants to start their script-wri ting as required iij Step 6, if they 
haven't already started that step. For those who have completed a 
script by that time, there should be encouragement to try Parts II 
or HI of the model process described in Appendix A.- 

After two-and-one-half hours- have been devoted to Activity 2, 
you should start the assessment phase of the activity. 

The Assessment of Objec tive 2 (30 minutes) • ^ 

Ask, .each participant to exchange Scripts and sorting worksheets 
for constructs with assessment partners and evaluate each other's 



products using the following criteria. 
Criteria for Assessing Objective -2 




traced to the process whereby the person distinguished among 
. personal events. (TSU's) in his/her life. 

Th? following check-off list should be used for assessing . 
y •-'•■^ the written product and for providing feedback to the participant: 
T. Does the" script i-nclude at least three value statements 
which identify qual ities"-and objects in the person's life which 
are considered of significant worth to that person? 

2. ^ -Do the value statements use personal constructs, or parts 
. . thereof, elicited in Step 3 of the six-step- process? 

3. Af-e the personal construcJtf used for making value state- 
ments associated with positive feelings identified in Step 2? 
'To check -^this', t^ace constructs used in value statements to TSU 

* cards' which have positive feelings described on the back. Success- 
ful completion of Objective 2 'is assessed by the tracing of at 
least three value statements listed in the script to specific 

,. constructs, which can be traced to specific TSU's which show 
associated feelings indicative of values. 

If there is evidence that these three questions can be • 
answered afi>*"filSrti v?^ the person has achieved Objective 2. 

Objective 3, Activity 3 - Identifyin g Skills Oh hours) 

Ask each participant to read the introduction to Activity 3, 
■'Using an Individualized Technique to Clarify Skills." In the intro- 
duction is an exercise where participants are asked. to identify at 
least 13 skills from an expanded TSU description about a picnic for 
watching boat races. Some example^ of skills demonstrated in that 
expanded TSU, are shown below. 

1. Kee|>s abreast of current events. 

2. Takes initiative; makes decisions quickly. 

3. Checks on accuracy of informationj verifies data. 

4. Investigates potential problems Before they happen. 

5. Ensures that schedules can be coordinated. 

6. locates information by using appropriHe resources. 

7. Creative planning with sensitivities to aesthetic considerations 

10 
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' 8. Follows complex written directions'. 
9. Anticipates pote'ntiSil problems; devises preventiv.e measures. 

10, Interacts easily with others over extended periods. 

11. Plans so as to^prevent serious problems at the time of 
emergencies, ' * 

. 12. Deals -with medical emergencies using extensive first atd 
^\ knowledge. ' , . 

13, Plans to create a spirit of satisfacti5n among participants- 
It may be helpful to. make copies of these skills and distriJ^uta. 
them to participants after they have atteinpted their own descriptions 
of the skills demonstrated prior to and during that picnic. 

After each participant has tried this exercise and read through' 
Appendix D,a list of many skills-which might be used, she or he is 
ready.'to complete Activity 3. ^ When completing Activity 3, the partic- 
ioant samples activities described in each of the six steps 'fpr about 
-ten minutes. After aboyf sixty-minutes it will be time to start t.he 
^assessment process 'ftr Activity 3. 

The Assessment of Objective 3 (10 minutes) , ' ^ > 

Ask each participant to exchange products of Step 6, the priori- 
tized clusters of skills, with the. person designated to be hi.s or heir 
assessment partner.' Have each partner use the following criteria 
for assessing the attainm%nt't>f Objective 3: 

Criteria for 'Assessing Objective 3 • ; 

The following checklist uses- the primary criteria for assess- 
ing Objective 3, the identification o-f usatle skills: 

1. Doe^' the participant have at least three cards showing 
clustered skills? 

2. Have the clusters been rank ordered as to their value or 
Importance for the participant? 

3. Is there a supporting list of at least 20 skills which were 
used to form clusters? 

4. Can the skills be traced to specific events or activities 
in the person's life vvhere the person demonstrated the skill? 



SampVe.this by choosing five skills and ask the person to' 
describe. earl ier events where, that skill \yas demorsstr.ated. 

Ir there is evidence that each of these questions can be 
answered positively, the person has ■ successful ly attained Objective 3.. • 

Objective 4, Activity A - Adapting the Techniques (1 hour) 
- • • . «, ' * 

With at least -one hoijr remain±-ig, all participants should start 
Activity 4, the adaption of the indtvidual izinq techniques to the--'" 
other settings where they will be applied to specific groups. Ask 
participants to practice their adaptation skills using the simulation 
case provided in 1\ctivity. 4. The criteria for assessing the adapta- 
tion efforts show how the simulation case could be handled usinq the 
techniques taught in this jnodule. Encourage .the assessment partners 
for each participant to go over the plans developed for the sImuTation 
case, usinq the criteria included below. After everv parti cioant h^ 
has had an opportunity to adapt the techniques to the- "simulation case 
and then used the criteria for evaluation, she/he will be ready to . ■ 
apply the techniques to a setting, of his or her own iGhoosing. >• 

Ask each ^^irticipant to dev^elop a^plan for adaffting the 'techniques 
to a setting of h.ts or her ovm choice^ ^where th^ expected clients 
for the processes ^re named by the participant. The participants 
should be able to develop a plan in about twenty minutes, 

J ... 

The Assessmen t of Objective 4 (20, minutes) 

When the plans have been conipleted ask participants to exchange 
plans^ and apply the assessment criteria listed beTovv. If the plan 
has four of the six components listed as criteria for Objective 4, 
it canr^be judged to be acceotable. If circumstances permits it would 
be evekWre valuable if the coordinator collected the plans and 
returne6 them after a more' thorough evaluation. 

Does the. plan have /the following coinponents ? 

1. A class of referents v/h1ch permits the indijriduai to 
identify specific r-^'ents* objects^ or symbols which subsequently 
can be used for eliciting personal Qonst-r^cts and/pr skills. 



Example from simulation case: 

Each stucie.nt is asked/to recall and briefly describe' 
previous class sessions. , The instructions encourage the 
identification of some previous"^ classes which were very . 
satisfying, some v/hich were neutral, and some which were 
very unsatisfying. 

- — — ^ ^ ■ . I. I. ^..H^j i 

"2. Directions, with examples, which encourage the individuals 

to identify feelings associated with the specific referents de- 

scribed in Steo 1 . 

^ 

Example: 

> 

The student is asked to describe one or more feelings 
connected with the specific class sessions 'identified 'in 
Step I . 

3. A sorting process is suggested which encourag-es^the 
individual to identify constructs or cognitive descri-ptors which 
she/he used to distinguish between specific referents described « 
in Steo ]. This sorti-r^Q process may also identify skills. 

ExaiDple: V y'^ ' * 

Each student is asked to distinguish among classes 
described in St&p 1 by selecting any three specific class 
sessions and describing- how two -of the three, are alfke and 
different from the third. A personal construct is Identified 
» to chdracterizE the key aspects which were used in the * * ^ 
^ ^ . descriptors. > 

The student is encouraged to compare and contrast various 
combinations of classes to elicit several constructs, which 
are listed for subsequent use> ^ 

4. Directions assist^each indivKJual^in the^identif ica'tion 
of those, constructs listed in Step 3 which are most useful to 
describe the condit^)ns the person wants at some future time. 
Directions encourage thfi student to use feelings associated with 
certain referents cs guides when identifyinn the most useful 
constructs^* The niost useful skills iiiay be identTfi>ed in a 

siini iar manner. ^ \ 



Example: 

Each student is asked to pick those class descriptors 
elicited- in 5tep 3 which would-be most useful for describing . 
a future class which she/he would expect to be ,very satisfying 
C-13SS8S associated with the most positive feelings Will help 
the individual identify soecial constructs,. 



5. tach individual is asked to identify three to -seven ^con- 
structs which ere representative of the elicited constructs,, and 
to write value statements, which describe what she/he wants in the 
future. Three to seven skill clusters can be chosen in a similar 



manner. 



Example: ' . s 

Each student is asked to^ write four statements psinvi four 
different constructs representative of those- us^d in Step 4. 
Each, statement should describe what the Student has found 
satisfying and' beneficial in previJDus. classes. 



6. The individjj^ll is next asked to write a script about an 
anticipated event when she/he is invo-lved in valued activi'tles 
wh'ich result in persoral satisi^actions. This script includes 
the. v?lue statements v/hich'*'were written in Step 5. ** 



Example: 

Each stud(jnt is asked t# combine the value statements in 
Step 5 so as to describe a future class session which she/he 
would probably ■ find very satisfying or beneficial. 



Alternati>/e -Plan for Activity 4 . ■ > 

,As an alternative approach to Activity 4, the coordinator may wish 
to»form new groups for discussion ^of practical applications of the 
rne):hods deriionstrated in Activities 2 epd 3. For-such an alternative, 
it is usefuiv.to have individuals from similar work . settings get tbgether 
for discu'sslons 'of* application. If each s^roup is a-^kpd to devisp an 
application exaJflpl.e, ' the final activity of^^tshe wor^hop can consist of 
verbal reports fjcfitti^ach group to members of other groups. * " 



NATIONAL CONSORTIUM COMPETENCY -BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT RESOURCES 

Modules 1-12, comprise a series on Developing Comprehensive Career 
Suldsnce Programs . ' , , 

1 . Career Development Theory 

Barbara Sanderson and Carolyn Helliwell 

2., Program Development Model , • *• 

Charles Dayton and H. 8> Sel a tt 

3. Assessing Desirexi Outcomes 
Charles Dayton 

^ < Assessing Current Status ^ 
. Phyllis OuBois 

5- Establishing Program Goals '" 
Charles Dayton ■•'''^^ 
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Specify1r --| ^yy^-- ^ Performance Objectives 

Selecting Alternative Program S trateql es 
H. 8. Gelatt , • 



8v Specifying Process Objectives 
Barbara PI etcher 

9. Developing Program Staff 
Barbara Pi etcher 

^0. Trying Out Activities and Monitoring Early Implementation Efforts 
Steven M. Jung 

^ ^ - Conducting Symmatlve Evaluation (Cost-Impact Stydles) 
■Jean WoTman 

12. Communicating Evaluation Results 

Sarah Roberts . _ . . 

The remaining modules address*. other competencies necessary for 
providiog tomprehensi ve career guidance. ' 

"^3. Uti14 zing Strategles^or Adult Guidance 

^andy Lelbowitz and Nancy Schlossberg'^'" ^ 

14- Designing Programs for Adult Guidance 
Zandy Lelbowitz and Nancy Schlossberg 

^ 5 . Frov1d|nq Life/Career Planning for Women and Girls 

^ Janice M, Birk . . " 

* - 

^6. Prov-fcfing Career Guidance for Young- Women 

Pamela G. Colby > . 



\ 
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Enhancing Understanding of Students with Physical Disabilities 
Susan L. McBain . > 

1 8 . Helping Students Explore Work and leisure Options 
^ Hameld G. Colby 

19. Planning a Career Resource Center 
mert A. Wood, Neal Rogers »• and Clella Klinge 

20. Developing People ReTationship Cotnpetencies for Career Resource 
Center Technicians 

Jill Paddick and Dale Dobson ^ r ' ^ • 

2"^ • Developing Facility Maintenance Competencies for Career Resource ----^J^ 
Center Technicians 

Clarence Johnson » 



22. 



Planning Pre- Employment Programs 
Joy<;«~^)elding and Marvin Fielding . 

23. -Qontjucting Job' Development Programs , 
Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 

24. Conducting Job Placement Programs 
■Joyce fielding and Marvin Fielding 

25. Conducting Follow-Up a^d Follow-Through Programs 
Joyce Fielding and Marvin Fielding 



27. 
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26. Imaging .futuristic 'Career^ui dance (j;oa>s' - 

Juliet y. Miller, Garry R. Walz, ,an^'ibby Benjamin 



Imaging mturis-tic Career Guidance Programs 

Juliet V. Miirer, Garry R. Walz, and Libby Benjamin 



28, Using Change Agent Skills to Manage Career Guida nce Prog-f-am Development 
Juliet V. MiTTer ' ' 

29- Using Change Agent Skills 05" Manage Career Guidance Prog ram Implementation 
Juliet v.- Miller ' ' 

V 

30. Developing Effective Public Relations ." ' 

Norman C, Gysbers _ • / 



Developing and Conducting In-5i^rvice Prog 
A] Stiller 



rams 



32 . . Providing leisure Infonnation- in the Care er Resource Center 
Ron Klein and Robert Swan 

33^- Developing fCareer. Center Resources for Faculty Use 
\ Marlene Fredricksen and Robert Swan 

34 . Providing Career Guidance in a Gro u p Setting 
Perry Samuels 
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" Personalizing Cai^etr Guidance Asses S!r;-:^nt Information Through 
Group Counse I inq^ ~- ^ ~' 

Joe Wittmer and Larry C.. loescH 

36. Clarifying and Articulating Individual Values -and Skills for 
Career Planning ^ 

Jerald R, Forster . . • • , ' 

37. Helping Parents to Help Adolescents in Career Exploration 
Janice M. 81 rk )r ' ' ' 

3,8^ Helping Young Adults Make the School ^to>Work Transition 
Sherri Johnson, C: 0. JohnsonT and Niel^Careo/ 

39. Helping the Communi ty He 1 p Students ^itk Career Development 
Ri cnard Lutz and Jim "Croo)^'"'*^ ' • 



40. 



Establishiog Community- 8a sed Empl oyment Programs ^ 
tTlen A. Stewart ' ' i 



41 . Designing Career Oeygjlopme nt P rograms for Business and .I ndustry 
Zandy Leibowi tz '^and Nancy Schlossbe'rg 

, 42. Developing Coping Skills for Career-Related Changes 
mi \ Abrego and Lawrence Brammer ^ ^ . 

' - ^ ^3. Helping People with Preret iremen t Pi ann1ng--An Tntroductlon 

^ Garry R . Wa 1 z , L -i bby Ben j ai? n > ' He len L . * Haipa rc hev , and Beverly Pritchett 

^' 44, ^ Counseling Needs bf the Older Adu-lt \ ' ^ 

Patricia Cook and Ellen Stewart 

/ - ■ . . 

45. Specializing Career Guidance Strategies for Use with Ethnic Minorities 
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Specializing Career Guidance Strategies f9r Use with Ethnic M1 
Woodrow M. Parker and Roderick J. McOavis T 

■ ■ ; J* 

Using Self Awareness and Ef fective Cotnniun 1 ca t1 on fdr Helping Ethnic 

Hinorities with Careex Gu idance 

Roderick J. McDavis an'd Woo'Hfov^ M. Parker 



47. Helping tlementary School S tudents Oe velop Decl sion-Haking S^cills 
Lee Wlnocur • . " • 

48. Consulting in the Area of Career Guid ance 
Tom Quinn 4 

49. Pl anning Collaborative Car eer Gui dance • Projects ' v 
Larry C, Loesch and Joe Wittjner « " 

50. Becoming Resource Resourceful } 
Garry R. Wa^lz, Libby BenjaffruT^ Helen L. Mama rchev, .and Beverly Pritchett 
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Making Change Happen: Le3r nin< j ^ Systema tic A^odel for Chd nq< 
Libby Senjamin and Qdrry R. Walz 



■ 52.' f aking. C hange Happe nj Ove r gotnl ng Barriers to Change 
libbyT8enjarriin~¥nd ^Trfy RTHa^Tt - 

O Dr. • J 



The National Consortium has also prodoc^ed a. catalog of competency- based 
|)rogrdms and Tjsts of desir,ableMpfnpetencies for providing comprehensive 
career guidance. 

53. Competency-Based Education for Guidance and Counseling Personnel 
; A Catalog of Programs and- Competencies- -Secogd Edition 
. - Susan L. McBain;, Compiler .. ~^ ' ' 
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